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but ill-will and bad faith towards Italy. Politicians, 
journalists, and soldiers vied with each other in attacking 
and calumniating Italy and Fascism, and Jugoslav 
Imperialists openly claimed all Italian territory from 
Pola to Udine. Italy had been incredibly moderate 
and forbearing, but—well, Jugoslavia had six months 
and no more in which to turn over a new leaf! Of 
course, things are not so desperate as might be inferred 
from this. But such an outburst is not only a sign of 
evil temper in Italy; it must inevitably make more 
bad blood in Jugoslavia. Nor is it a matter for which 
Signor Mussolini can divest himself of responsibility. 
Everybody knows that the Italian Press is not free to 
say what it likes, and the Foglio d’Ordini, the chief 
offender, is actually the official bulletin of the Fascist 
Party. And is not the connection between the Fascist 
Party and the Italian Government at least as intimate 
as that between the Third International and the Soviet 
Government, of which we seem to have heard some talk ? 
* * * 


Meanwhile M. Titulesco, the Roumanian Foreign 
Minister, has been in conversation with Signor Mussolini 
in Rome, and it is hoped that he has said something to 
give a better turn to Italo-Jugoslav relations. In 
Serbia, as well as in other Balkan countries, it is taken 
for granted that M. Titulesco has stressed Roumania’s 
loyalty to the Little Entente and her consequent 
sympathy with Jugoslavia. On the other hand, there 
seems to have been a good deal of suspicion in Paris 
that the Roumanian Government is more concerned 
with its own particular trouble with Hungary than with 
other people’s difficulties. In plain words the suggestion 
is that M. Titulesco might be disposed to make light 
of the importation of arms from Italy into Hungary, 
in return for Signor Mussolini’s help in coaxing Hungary 
into a settlement of the Transylvanian question. But 
M. Titulesco is a clever man and, however important 
he may feel it to be to keep on good terms with Italy, 
it is hardly likely that he would risk tying his country 
up in such a way as to estrange France. He has now 
gone to Paris, and we expect it will be found that there 
has been no change in the hates and loves and groupings 
of Southern Europe. 


* * * 


The Labour and the Liberal Parties have now issued 
their manifestoes for the London County Council 
elections which take place next month. The Labour 
programme is a bold challenge to the “do as little as 
possible except save the rates”? policy put forward last 
week by the Municipal Reformers. In its forefront stand 
better housing, improvements in the education service, 
and drastic reform of the traffic. It is alleged that the 
Tory L.C.C. is now conducting negotiations with the 
Traffic Combine which may result in putting the 
municipal trams under the management of the combine. 
The Labour demand is for the co-ordination of all the 
passenger traffic of London under public control. Other 
items in the programme are a service of motor-boats 
on the Thames, a London municipal bank, rating 
reforms, and the reorganisation of the government of 
the metropolis. The Liberals are in their usual difficulty. 
They agree with most of the Labour policy, but have 
to assert their independence by strident declamations 
against Socialism. ‘“* The Labour Party,” they declare, 
““has played into the hands of reaction by openly 


—— 


boasting of their intention to exploit the machinery of 
local government for the purpose of their pet nostrums 
of State Socialism and nationalisation, and therefore 
London cannot trust them.” This diagnosis of the 
minds of the electorate may be right or wrong ; we shal] 
know in a few weeks. But is there really anyone who 
believes that London is going to trust the Liberals? }t 
is to be regretted that the once great Progressive Party 
should have come down to this. Why does not what 
is left of it face realities and work with the Labour 
Party, from which it differs on no points of principle? 
Some day, we hope, local authorities will cease to be 
divided on strict party lines. In the meantime two 
parties are quite enough for London. 


* * 


This week’s important conference of representatives 
from local authorities in the South Wales area 
throws up into strong relief the desperate plight of 
some of the districts which have long been suffering 
from abnormal depression. In the Rhondda, for 
example, the rates are up by nearly 300 per cent. 
above the pre-war level; and there are plenty of 
areas in which thev have more than doubled. Nor is 
this the whole problem. It is, in these districts, one 
thing to fix it, and quite another to collect it from 
impoverished householders and half-derelict industrial 
concerns. The consequence is that, despite the heavy 
rates, the burden of debt is steadily growing, and in 
some places the maintenance even of the most indis- 
pensable local services is rapidly becoming impossible. 
This situation has, of course, been known for years 
past. It is the inevitable result of an abnormal strain 
of the unsatisfactory system of local rating, and of the 
use of the Poor Law for the inappropriate purpose of 
maintaining the unemployed. With the disallowance 
of more and more claims for benefit under the Un- 
employment Insurance Acts, the strain is becoming 
worse; and the necessity of special measures of relief 
more urgent. South Wales is worse off than most 
parts of the country, but is by no means alone in its 
plight. There are areas in the Scottish and North 
Eastern coalfields that are just as badly off, and, of 
large urban industrial districts, Sheffield is hardly 
in better case. Yet there is still no promise of any 
remedial measure during the coming session. 

. * * 


This vital matter is clearly not a party question. 
The present system is strangling industry in the affected 
areas, because the high rates are a direct addition to 
productive costs. It is ruining property owners; 
and holders of mortgages are finding more and more 
derelict buildings on their hands in consequence of it. 
It is, therefore, natural that, in the worst affected 
districts, the demand for Government help comes 
from men of all classes and sections. If our Unemploy- 
ment Insurance system were what it claims to be, a 
great part of the problem would not arise ; for the local 
rates would not be called upon to shoulder the burden 
of maintaining large numbers of unemployed workers 
who have been refused benefit under the Acts. It 1s 
presumably useless to ask the present Government, 
which has just altered the Unemployment Insurance 
system in such a way as to exclude still more workers 
from its benefit, to amend the scheme in a precisely 
opposite way. But, if this is to be the situation, the 
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only alternative is the granting of a large subsidy to 
the distressed areas in order that they may clear off 
their debts and keep their rates within reasonable 
hounds. A subsidy of this sort is not only indispensable 
for the relief of utter destitution, but also needed 
gs a stimulus to industrial revival in the districts 


concerned. 
* * + 


The big case under the Rents Acts decided this weck 
in the Court of Appeal will presumably go to the 
House of Lords, and cannot therefore be treated as 
settled. So far, however, the Court of Appeal has laid 
it down that, as the State has given sub-tenants the 
benefit of the Acts so far as the restriction of their 
rents is concerned, it must be held also to have protected 
them against eviction if the tenant in chief vacates 
the house which he has partially sub-let. The most 
surprising thing about this point is that it has not been 
definitely decided years ago; for there are thousands 
of sub-tenants all over the country whose rights are 
affected by it. The case also serves to bring out what 
has been amply demonstrated plenty of times already— 
the extraordinary slovenliness of draftsmanship that 
characterises the whole of our recent legislation about 
rents. The Acts deal largely with sub-tenancies ; yet 
this, the most material point of all in relation to them, 
is nowhere cleared up in the Acts themselves. It has 
to be inferred, and this means that it must be made 
definite by a cumbrous and extremely costly process of 
litigation. Moreover, it is clear that the judges, in 
dealing with the case now before them, are being most 
careful to give a judgment on the narrowest possible 
ground. Even if the present decision stands, it by no 
means clears up the whole position. The rights of the 
sub-tenants where the tenant sub-lets the whole of the 
premises in question in a series of sub-tenancies are 
still wholly undefined. 

* * * 

The cotton trade Unions have announced categori- 
cally that, while they are ready to discuss with the 
employers all possible means of restoring prosperity 
to the industry, they will not enter into negotiations on 
the demand for increased hours or reduced wages. In 
short, they are insisting that the proposal to revise 
hours and wages is but another attempt to evade the 
necessary financial readjustments. When the 
employers’ associations published their proposals a 
few weeks ago, it was pretty generally pointed out that 
the sole definite suggestion was that hours and wages 
should be modified at the operatives’ expense, and 
that the financial part of the scheme was so vague as 
to be practically worthless. In these circumstances, 
the Trade Unions have a strong case for refusing to 
discuss hours or wages. at least until definite proposals 
for dealing with the burdens of over-capitalisation 
and indebtedness have been laid on the table. That 
such an attitude is necessary in order to force the pace 
is shown by the Cotton Yarn Association’s renewed 
attempt of this week to secure a concerted measure of 
output restriction. It is reported that this attempt 
has failed ; but that it should be made again, unaccom- 
panied by any plan of financial reconstruction, is a 
clear sign that the cotton industry is still very far from 
ready to get down to the real problems that need to be 
tackled. Until this is done, we agree with the opera- 
tives, readjustments of wages and hours are only likely 


to cause additional suffering without bringing about any 
real revival of trade. 
* ® x 


The road versus rail controversy goes on apace. The 
railway companies issued, early this week, a well-argued 
rejoinder to those critics who have accused them of 
aspiring to a traffic monopoly. They point out that 
they could only hope to establish such a monopoly by 
carrying, and continuing to carry, an immense volume 
of road traffic at a loss. But this loss would have to fall 
on the railway shareholders; for the companies are 
explicitly debarred by their own Bills from charging 
losses resulting from their road operations to their rail 
customers. The form in which this provision is included 
is a direction that the Railway Rates Tribunal need 
not, in fixing fares and freight rates under the Act of 
1921, allow any compensation in rail charges for sums 
lost on auxiliary road undertakings conducted by the 
railways. Reasonably administered, this seems as 
good a safeguard against unfair rail competition as the 
road transport undertakings have any right to demand. 
So far, indeed, the railways have had very much the 
best of the argument ; and we are at a loss to see why 
so many associations of employers in other industries 
are siding against them. It is surely to their interest, 
as it is to the public interest, to give the railways all 
the powers they need for the rendering of the most 
efficient service. Safeguards are doubtless necessary ; 
but are they not adequately provided in the present 
railway Bills ? 

* * . 

An Irish correspondent writes: Oflicial assurances 
that the derailing of Mr. Cosgrave’s train outside 
Ottawa was a pure accident have not yet soothed 
Dublin’s nerves, which were set badly on edge by the 
elaborate precautions to guard the new Governor- 
General on his journey from London, and the discon- 
certing activities of the secret societies which for the 
first time since the murder of Kevin O’Higgins last 
July have again emerged into the open. It is probable 
that the shooting outrages that startled Dublin at 
intervals during the last fortnight were planned to 
ginger up gangs in the States to attempt something big 
by demonstrating that Ireland was seething with 
revolt. In themselves the outrages were not very 
impressive, and with the exception of a clever rescue 
of a Sinn Fein prisoner from a military hospital, their 
execution was clumsily amateurish. The chief warder 
of Mountjoy Gaol, who had been denounced in leaflets 
circulated by a body which claims to be carrying on the 
lofty tradition of the Phoenix Park murderers, was 
attacked after dark in a Dublin suburb, but escaped 
with no more damage than a bullet in the leg; and 
another brace of ambushers caught a Tartar in a C.I.D. 
man who shot one of them dead and forced the other to 
beat an ignominious retreat. It is assumed that the 
known gunmen are for the present chary of taking the 
field, and the “ stunts,” as they are euphemistically 
termed, are delegated to beginners who have been lured 
into the net of the secret societies. The disturbing 
thing is that the Government's intelligence service, 
good as it is, has not succeeded in getting behind the 
rank-and-file to the really dangerous plotters. There 
is no suspicion that any political leader cither inspires 
or sympathises with the murder campaign. On the 
other hand, the crushing of terrorism is regarded as 
something with which Ministers alone are concerned ; 
and even some professed constitutionalists amongst 
their opponents would have few scruples about exploit- 
ing the Government’s difficulties in this matter if by so 
doing they could score a point in the party game. 
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THE CHANGE IN CHINA 


HE visit of Mr. Edwardes, Acting Inspector- 

General of the Chinese Maritime Customs, 

to Shanghai may prove to be an important 
event. He goes at the invitation of the Nanking 
Government and with the approval of the Northern 
Government, and his object, it is reported, is to establish 
an understanding about the Customs administration, 
and even to try to get the international conference 
on tariffs reopened. Another version, it is true, has 
come from Shanghai. According to this the Nanking 
Government is anxious to prevent the appointment 
of Mr. Edwardes as Inspector-General in succession to 
Sir Francis Aglen, who has been absent on leave for a 
year and is not going back. What the Nationalists 
want, we are told, is to take over the control of the 
Customs themselves, and they have issued a proclama- 
tion which is supposed to indicate their intention to 
do so. If that version were correct, it might certainly 
raise new and serious trouble. But we believe that it 
is incorrect, and is based on a misunderstanding. We 
accept the Peking view, and welcome this visit as another 
sign of the change in the Chinese situation, and another 
opportunity for an effort at statesmanship. 

That there is a big change in China seems beyond 
doubt. The collapse of Russian influence in the 
Nationalist movement has cleared the air. Of course, 
it has not obliterated Communism, but it has so 
weakened it that the attempt to identify the Kuomin- 
tang with the “ Red peril” could hardly now take in 
an infant in arms. The fears entertained on this head 
in Shanghai and Peking and London never had much 
basis in fact. The Bolsheviks did not create Chinese 
Nationalism, and they had no chance, even if they had 
any hope, of imposing Communism on the Chinese 
people. What they could, and did, do was to teach 
the Southern revolutionaries the lesson of organisation, 
military and civil, to give them a technique and inspire 
them with confidence. That assistance was valuable, 
but the price paid for it was high, and the time was 
bound to come when honest and intelligent members of 
the Kuomintang—and some even who were not quite 
honest or intelligent—would refuse to pay any more. 
It came, as we all know, last year, and the Chinese 
revolution is now entering on a new phase. 

What is it that distinguishes the new phase from the 
old? It is not, we believe, a change of objective, 
but a reorientation of policy based on a clearer view of 
the facts. The objective of the revolution is what it 
was before—the freeing of China. But it is not merely 
the freeing of China from foreign domination; the 
Chinese leaders insist, indeed, that it never was merely 
that. It is the freeing of China from the dominance 
of the Chinese war-lords that the Kuomintang stands 
for above all. We may well be pardoned if we have 
seen the struggle of the last few years as a struggle 
between North and South; 
assured that that is only a surface aspect and that 
fundamentally it is a fight between ‘* democracy ” 
and ‘ feudalism,” between civil and military govern- 
ment. The question at issue, as a shrewd observer has 
said, is “the divine right of generals.” The issue is, 
of course, by no means settled; China is still a prey 
to these warrior wolves. 





but we are glad to be 


jut it is something that the 
wolves should no longer be able to represent themselves 


— 


as watch-dogs protecting the flocks from “ Req» 
or “* White ” robbers. One sign, then, of the reorientg. 
tion of policy which we descry is the disposition of 
North and South to come together. There have, of 
course, been negotiations and intrigues and map. 
ceuvrings in this direction in the past, and there has always 
been a far more considerable unity beneath the surface 
than many foreign critics have realised or admitted, 
The propaganda of the Kuomintang has penetrated 
further than the Cantonese arms ; it has done more than 
anything else to sap the power of Chang Tso-lin 
himself. But the Russians were a disintegrating factor, 
and with their removal unity begins to look like 
practical politics. An agreement between Peking and 
Nanking on the customs would be a definite step 
towards unification. 


But this brings us to another and not less important 
point. Suppose we accept the assurances of the 
Nationalist leaders that their revolution is not a war 
of the South against the North, but of the Chinese 
people against militarism. How does this affect 
its relation to the foreigners? There is obviously 
no reason to expect that the Kuomintang or the 
Nationalist Government at Nanking is going to drop 
its demands for the abolition of the *‘ unequal treaties.” 
And. indeed. if it should find any basis of accommodation 
with Peking, the demand would presumably be made 
with greater force. But then it would also meet with 
a more favourable response; for Sir Austen 
Chamberlain’s famous memorandum of December, 
1926, made it clear that we were only waiting for a 
Chinese Government with sufficient authority to enable 
us to make a full and just settlement. This is not the 
point, however, that immediately concerns us. What 
concerns us is the attitude of Nanking towards the 
Powers and towards Great Britain in particular. That 
the attitude is materially changed is vouched for by 
Sir Frederick Whyte, and other men of authority 
and experience who have recently returned from China. 
Since the Chinese Nationalists broke with Moscow, 
they have turned a far more friendly eye on us, and 
though plenty of suspicion still remains, it is rapidly 
diminishing. A few months back Chinese newspapers, 
which had long been painting this country as the 
blackest of villains, began to compare us favourably 
with Japan and Russia, to admit our sympathy with 
Chinese aspirations, and to suggest that the cause of 
China’s weakness was not to be found solely in the 
unequal treaties. It would be absurd, of course, to 
pretend that there has been a complete volte-face in the 
Kuomintang. But it would be equally absurd to shut 
one’s eyes to this and other straws which show the way 
the wind is blowing in the Yangtze Valley. There is 
indisputably a new spirit abroad in China which 
points, as we have said, to a reorientation of policy. 

Is there anything, then, that the British Government 
‘an usefully do in this altcred situation? We and 
the other Powers have been sitting now for many months 
watching the progress of events. It is a wearisome, 
a costly and an unprofitable business. The forces 
that we are paying for at Shanghai are protecting foreign 
lives and property in China. But they are doing, 
and ean do, nothing to advance any foreigner’s interests ; 
they cannot even prevent foreign trade from dwindling. 
We, as well as the Chinese, urgently want this deadlock 
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proken. Two ways of breaking it are definitely ruled 
out. There will be no intervention, in the sense of an 
armed coercion of China; that darling hope of the 
wilder men of Shanghai has long been buried. Nor 
will there be a “‘ bag and baggage ” withdrawal from 
(hina such as the wilder Nationalists and their echoes 
abroad have clamoured for. There remain, then, two 
possible policies. The one is to continue twiddling our 
thumbs and waiting for the Chinese to solve their own 
problem. That may mean a wait, accompanicd by 
risk and expense, of five years, or ten, or twenty years, 
or until the Greek Kalends. The other is to seek the 
opportunity of helping the Chinese to a solution of 
the problem. That they need help is pretty clear; 
they have, indeed, recognised their own weakness. 
Sun Yat-sen asked several years ago for British and 
American aid, and when he could not get it turned to 
Russia. It is true that no such definite request is 
coming from Nanking to-day, and if it were it might 
be impossible to accede to it. 

But it is not impossible, and we do not believe it 
would be difficult, to find a form of assistance which 
Nanking would welcome. ‘The first step is to recognise 
the Nationalist Government, not merely for what it is 
worth on the most cautious estimate, but for a little 
more than it appears to be worth, to get on cordial 
terms with it, and then to set to work, in co-operation 
with it, on those preliminary reforms that will culminate 
in a mutually satisfactory revision of the treaties. 
That is a policy which, as Sir Frederick Whyte suggests 
in his admirable series of articles in the Times, would 
be something better than correct diplomacy. It 
would be good diplomacy. And it could hardly 
seem imprudent to Sir Austen Chamberlain. For 
did he not say, more than a year ago, that we must 
“maintain harmonious relations with China without 
waiting for the establishment of a strong central 
government,’ and must try to negotiate treaty revision 
“with contending governments even in the midst of 
civil war” ? 


BOUQUETS ACROSS THE SEA 


[FROM AN AMERICAN CORRESPONDENT. | 

O savour thoroughly the comedy (or, if you will, 

tragedy) of the present state of Anglo-American 

relations, one really should be for preference an 
intelligent Frenchman. But then the trouble would be 
that one probably would have a weakness for picturesqueness 
of metaphor quite alien to the Anglo-Saxon conception of 
what is printable and what is not. It is merely tantalising 
for me to say that I wish I could reproduce the sparkling 
epigram made at Geneva last summer by a French journalist 
upon the probable fate of the Naval Conference ; but until 
the Saturday Evening Post and its English counterparts 
approximate more closely to La Vie Parisienne, this will 
be impossible. 

Yet sometimes the non-Gallie protagonists of Anglo- 
American friendship must fervently echo the prayer, 
i. God deliver us from our friends.” I have nothing but 
Praise for the laudable endeavours of the English-Speaking 
Union ; yet mine own ears have borne witness to the fact 
that a distinguished American diplomat in England (not 
Mr, Houghton) used invariably in private conversation to 
Teler to this organisation as “ The English-Speaking 
Onion.” Whenever he got anywhere near it, he explained, 
he had to weep. Despite D.O.R.A. and Mr. Coolidge, 


neither the average American nor the average Englishman 
is a complaisant, reasonable creature. I count myself in 
the former category. The other day it was my misfortune 
to have to sit for an hour after an admirable luncheon and 
listen to an Englishman, not without honour both in his 
own country and in the United States, repeat his solemn 
warning of the quite possible approach of the “ unthinkable ” 
war between the two countries. I can speak only for myself 
and for one or two irreverent companions when I say that 
we agreed that if war would put an end to this sort of thing 
there might be something to be said in its favour. 

What is it all about, anyhow ? Nobody goes about talking 
of the unthinkability of war between Great Britain and 
Switzerland or Patagonia or Siam. So nobody thinks about 
these unthinkable wars. And yet it sometimes appears that 
the public men of neither England nor America can ever 
deliver a speech without lugging in this King Charles’s head ; 
with the result that the unthinkable conflict continues to 
be thought about. With all due respect where respect is due, 
I submit that an Anglo-American conflict is not unthinkable. 
Too many people are thinking about it. It is certainly 
improbable ; but it is improbable only because one assumes 
that the people of both countries will continue occasionally 
to reassert their preference for common sense as opposed 
to logic, emotion and patriotism. 

For the logic of the situation yields no pacific reassurance. 
There are those who would state it bluntly by saying that 
the United States is challenging Great Britain for world 
leadership. (Indeed, as these lines were being written, 
an American Admiral said just this !) Four European Powers 
have tried this within the past 400 years: to wit, Spain, 
Holland, France and Germany. In no case need the result 
be emphasised, for it is too obvious. And now comes 
America—comes, not after the interval of a century or so, 
but within ten years after Germany has been disposed of as 
a world power. That the challenge is conscious does not for 
a moment follow. American naivety is perhaps great, 
but even it has limits. Moreover, although Europe laughs 
derisively when Mr. Coolidge says this, the average American 
is a quite sincere pacifist. His distress at finding himself 
compelled to lay about him vigorously is paralleled only by 
his certainty that he is acting in self-defence. ‘To Europe 
the formula, “‘If the sword is forced into our hands we shall 
defend ourselves,”’ is quite a recognised slogan of aggression. 
To America it is a statement of fact—or, what is perhaps 
worse, of ideals. 





And so the unthinkable conflict prepares. America goes 
nap on limitation of naval armaments at Geneva, fails to 
reach agreement with Britain, and proceeds to “ larn” 
the Old World by proposing within six months the con- 
struction of a fleet at a speed paralleled only by Germany 
in the early years of this century—if even then. Europe, 
in return, smiles sadly over the apparent hypocrisy of Mr. 
Kellogg’s efforts to outlaw war, and openly mocks at the 
conflict between precept and practice as illustrated by the 
Nicaraguan situation. It was a most prominent American 
who disposed of the idea that we are in Nicaragua to 
protect American interests, by remarking that when he was 
last in Moscow he didn’t notice any American marines, 
although the Bolsheviks had stolen quite a lot of American 
property. 

Britain is stiffly polite about the American right to build 
as many ships as anyone wishes. Competition being for 
the moment out of question, the pose is perhaps the best 
that could be adopted. But American merchant ships 
butt into the jute-carrying trade between India and the 
United States, and the British Press emphasises the unfair- 
ness of the competition. Sir Esme Howard’s son has the 
misfortune to become involved in a slight motor-car accident 
in Washington and the obvious plea of diplomatic immunity 
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is pilloried by a flannel-mouthed American Senator, and 
cabled to the British press as though the affair were a 
major international incident. When one’s American news- 
papers arrive one finds the affair given only a few 
paragraphs on the inside pages. Mayor Thompson of 
Chicago certainly has reached the American front pages 
once or twice ; but he is not yet, as certain London papers 
seem to imagine, the only or even the chief topic of 
conversation in the United States. 

As a journalist I know only too well that sweet reasonable- 
ness does not make good copy, where belligerency does. 
But is not the British daily press losing some of its usual 
sense of proportion when it assumes (as it has recently 
seemed to do) that one can speak of “ America” or “ the 
United States’ as a personified entity? The body politic 
of the United States is complex and presents many diversi- 
fications. There is an Opposition in Congress, there is an 
Opposition press, and there are Opposition voters to be 
considered when huge military or naval appropriations 
are brought forward. If the whole of America were in a 
jingoistic mood, the outlook for peace would indeed be 


black. 


One may quite reasonably answer that a country 


must be judged by the actions of its Government. Yet 
even Governments change their minds. The British 


Government, for example, seems now to be discovering 
that it can well do without some of the cruisers which 
figured in the irreducible minimum of Geneva. Has it been 
forgotten here in England that the American Government 
and public can adopt new viewpoints even more quickly 
than any other ? For instance, in November, 1916, President 
Wilson was re-elected because “‘ he kept us out of war.” 
In April, 1917, President Wilson declared war on Germany, 
and the country approved. 

I do not exaggerate in saying that two days before the 
Geneva Naval Conference opened last summer, not one 
person in a hundred in the United States knew or cared 
greatly about the relative strengths of the world’s fleets 
in light cruisers. It was not until at long last the American 
public became thoroughly convinced (remember, the 
Conference held the front pages for seven weeks) that no 
limitation agreement was possible with Britain, that 
the present Big Navy agitation really gained strength. 
There is little comfort in being able to say, “ I told you so,” 
—by which I mean that more than one American journalist 
at Geneva pointed out quite clearly to the British delegation 
the effect that even the appearance of denying parity to 
the United States would be quite certain to produce. And 
now if the London press is unanimous on the point that it 
doesn’t matter how many ships America builds, one may 
perhaps point out that the continual reiteration of this 
disinterestedness serves to make Americans feel that 
“the lady doth protest too much.” Is it not true that 
this “‘ Don’t care” attitude rests to some extent on the 
assumption that the new building programme represents 
a “paper navy”? Is it quite so certain that the actual 
construction of these ships would leave British opinion 
quite so complacent ? 

As yet no real harm has been done. Under any agreement 
the Geneva delegates were likely to reach, the United States 
would have had to build cruisers to attain parity. Whether 
they would have been built, following an agreement, is prob- 
lematical. Now, the construction of some of them is certain. 
But even parity is still quite a distance in the future. 
Whether it will 
whether it will be 
extent upon 


be achieved —and, more particularly, 
surpassed—depends to no inconsiderable 
Britain. The Foreign Office and 
and Admiralty have done their best to scoop up the spilt 
milk of Geneva by curtailing the 1925 building programme. 
But the gesture has only a fraction of the force it would 
have had last August. 


Great 


a 


One does not ask the British press to ignore realities, byt 
rather to recognise them, in suggesting that a continued 
presentation of the United States as talking peace ang 
preparing for war scarcely goes deep enough. America js 
incurably sentimental. It may now be preparing ap 
inflated naval programme; but was not an even more 
grandiose programme junked by the Harding gesture of 
1921? It is true that a repetition of this seems unlikely, 
but there will be an election this year, after which many 
things might happen. For instance, the United States 
and Great Britain might come to agreement over the codi- 
fication of the laws of maritime warfare (blockade, seizure 
and search, contraband). It is quite conceivable that in 
this event the United States would discover the need of g 
much smaller navy. But this need will seem far more 
remote if the great, sentimental American populace js 
lectured for another twelvemonth by Fleet Street. May 
it not be that sometimes an independent press best serves 
its country by taking the longer view, even though some 
pretty satire must be forgone in the process ? R. 


(This most interesting article from a trusted correspondent invites 
a departure from custom in the shape of a brief comment. We 
wish particularly to refer to the sentence which we have italicised 
because we are convinced that the answer to it is: “ Yes, quite 
as certain.” This is exactly the point which Americans—including 
apparently our correspondent—do not seem yet to have grasped. 
We British taxpayers are never sentimental in relation to serious 
practical matters. We like words like “ prestige,’ but not enough 
to put our hands deeply into our pockets for their sake. We were 
prepared to pay for a tremendously expensive naval competition 
with Germany because the German Fleet was close to our shores 
and quite obviously was built to be used. In short, we were afraid. 
But we could not be in the least afraid of a Fleet on the other side 
of the Atlantic which could not in any conceivable circumstances 
blockade our ports. Our navy is not, to us, a toy, nor a “ glittering 
sword,” nor an excuse for proud display—however proudly we may 
sometimes display it. Its purpose in the minds of ninety-nine 
Englishmen out of a hundred is perfectly simple and obvious; it 
is the instrument by which we hope to protect ourselves from 
starvation in time of war. For that purpose it is large enough, and 
American increases will not necessitate any further enlargement. 
We are more afraid of the ninety French submarines built and 
building—though that is not a very serious fear—than we ever 
should be of the same number of American super-Dreadnoughts. 
Our ‘Don’t Care’ attitude has no element of pose in it. It may 
appear that we are “ protesting too much,” but those who take that 
appearance for reality are likely to be misled. Outside that tiny 
minority of enthusiasts who support the programme of the “ Navy 
League ” we do not believe there is a man or woman in Great Britain 
who really cares twopence whether the American navy is half or 
twice the size of ours.—Ep. N.S.] 


LORD EUSTACE PERCY AND 
THE SCHOOL LEAVING AGE 


HE most difficult educational problem of our time 
is that of the school leaving age. A leaving age 
of fourteen satisfies nobody. The schoolmasters 

and the educationists denounce it as cutting off the school 
life just at the moment when it is becoming most fruitful, 
while a good many other people urge that it involves 4 
huge waste of time and money by children left high and 
dry in the upper forms of the ordinary elementary schools. 
It is true that no party exists which seriously proposes to 
lower the school leaving age; but the dissatisfaction that 
does exist helps to create a powerful body of opinion 
hostile to its extension. This serves to keep the age at 
fourteen—the result of a compromise with which no one 
is really pleased. 

Of course, the allegation that the last year or two of 
compulsory education, if spent in the ordinary elementary 
school, may be sheer waste of time, is not denied by the 
educationists. But these draw, in general, a different moral. 
They want to provide, instead of a form of education which 
they admit to be often useless, not less education, but 
education of a different type. The real break between 
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gementary and higher schooling should come, they urge, 
for the great majority of children not later than eleven ; 
and for the children of eleven and over a special type 
of school should be provided, with a curriculum that will 
be of real value right up to the time when the boy or girl 
leaves school. And, if this is done, they urge further that 
the leaving age must be raised to fifteen, because an 
adequate education of the new “higher” type proposed 
cannot be provided if the children are largely to leave 
school at 14, after at most three, and often only two, years 
in the new type of establishment. 

This was the burden of the well-known Hadow Report, 
issued last year, and now the main subject of educational 
controversy, which has just entered on a new stage with 
the publication by the Education Board of Circular 1895. 
For this Circular is, in effect, Lord Eustace Percy’s attempt 
to justify to the local education authorities his refusal 
to accede to their request that the school leaving age 
should be raised to fifteen. 

It is to be noted at the outset that the President of the 
Board of Education, despite his firm refusal to fix any 
date for the raising of the school age, nowhere directly 
or by implication questions the wisdom of the Hadow 
policy. Indeed, he appears to take it for granted that, at 
some future date, this policy will be carried into effect. 
His attack is directed entirely against the suggestion that 
he should do it now, or fix a definite future date at which 
the new policy is to come into force. With the general 
attitude of the Hadow Committee he expresses his entire 
sympathy. He agrees, and commits the Government to 
agreeing, that the existing situation of the older children in 
the elementary schools is quite unjustifiable, and must 
be remedied. He lays stress on the undue size of classes, 
still far too common, and endorses in principle the making 
ofa clear cut, at eleven or thereabouts, between the elemen- 
tary and higher stages of public compulsory education. 
He professes a desire to speed up as much as possible the 
provision of new types of schools, and of better staffing 
and accommodation, for the older children who are in 
compulsory attendance, and thus gives his support to the 
main pedagogical principle underlying the Hadow Report. 
But, while the Hadow Committee insisted that the carrying 
out of its other recommendations necessarily depended 
on the raising of the school age, Lord Eustace Percy attempts 
to divide the questions, and to concentrate attention for 
the present on the improvement of the quality of educa- 
tion provided for the older children up to the age of 
fourteen. 

This is, of course, an intelligible policy; but it raises 
certain serious problems. In the first place, it reacts in 
practice on the development of the existing system of 
secondary education. In theory, it may be possible to 
view the two problems apart ; but in fact local authorities 
are constantly driven to consider as alternatives the building 
of new secondary schools and the provision of more 
“central? or similar schools under the elementary code, 
designed mainly to secure better facilities for the children 
of between eleven and fourteen, but also incidentally to 
telieve the secondary school pressure by providing an 
intermediate type of education for children over fourteen 
ng well. And, secondly, as long as the problem of the 
‘eleven to fourteen’ continues to be tackled piecemeal, 
and primarily as a problem of elementary education, it is 
in practice unlikely to be tackled in the right way, except 
by the most progressive loca] authorities. 

In fact, whatever Lord Eustace Perey may say, the 
progress made during the past few years towards trans- 
forming the higher ranges of elementary education has 
been disappointing. Many authorities have done some- 
thing, and some a good deal, since the policy was first 


recognised on a national scale; but the President’s own 
facts and figures go to show that the process of trans- 
formation is lagging far behind the need. It is too difficult 
to rouse the authorities to a sense of the far-reaching 
changes that are needed as long as the problem has still 
to be tackled within the inelastic restrictions of the elemen- 
tary code. We need to think of education for the normal 
children of eleven and over not as elementary, but essentially 
as secondary, education. But the law still treats it as 
elementary education, and most local authorities and, 
still more, most bodies responsible for non-provided schools 
go on thinking of it as elementary education, and apply- 
ing to it the standards and limitations derived from the 
elementary code. 

The great merit of the Hadow proposals was that they 
proposed a sharp break with this tradition, and the treat- 
ment of the entire problem as a problem of higher education. 
They did not, indeed—and this was the outstanding 
weakness of their Report—discuss the logical adminis- 
trative consequences of the pedagogical changes which 
they proposed. But these were clearly implied; for 
their whole intention was that the education of children 
over eleven should be treated, in all normal cases, as a 
problem of secondary education. Lord Eustace Percy’s 
policy, on the other hand, whatever sympathy he may 
profess for the attitude of the Hadow Committee, implies 
that it should continue to be dealt with as a branch of 
elementary education. And this, in our view, means that 
it is unlikely to be dealt with at all, or at any rate to be 
dealt with in the right way. 

To some extent, there is here a question, distinct from 
that of the school leaving age, which the focussing of the 
controversy upon the leaving age has served to obscure. 
There are arguments against the raising of the school age 
which have no bearing upon this separate problem. Even 
if we agreed—as we do not—with Lord Eustace Percy 
that it is practically impossible to make the necessary 
provision for raising the school leaving age by 1933, or 
that the vagaries of the birth rate in recent years put 
insuperable obstacles in the way of doing it in that par- 
ticular year, this would in no way upset our view that it 
is indispensable, and urgent, that the whole provision 
for the education of normal children of eleven and upwards 
should be transferred from the authorities responsible 
for elementary education to those responsible for secondary 
education, and reorganised as part of the secondary 
system. This question of responsibility is, in fact, even 
more important than the leaving age, because it bears even 
more directly upon the type and scope of the education 
that is to be provided. 

Local authorities are already under a general obligation, 
imposed by Parliament, to provide adequate facilities for 
higher as well as for elementary education in their respective 
areas. They are, further, obliged to provide some sort 
of education for children whose parents desire them to 
remain at school after the age of compulsory attendance 
is past. But they are not under any obligation to provide 
for these older children an education of the type which 
their circumstances require. Access to the central schools 
is still, to a great extent, difficult and selective, and in many 
cases the means of the parents, and the home circumstances 
of the child, are still in practice the main determining 
factors. The number of free places and the total] accom- 
modation in secondary schools are notoriously inadequate, 
and the pressure upon them is increased by the inelasticity 
of the provision made by the privately controlled secondary 
schools. The failure of these last to expand means in 
practice that there are more and more places in publicly 
owned secondary schools claimed, as of right, by children of 
parents who can find no openings for them in the private 
schools. 
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In these circumstances, if the Government is as sincere 
in its desire to carry out the rest of the Hadow proposals 
as it is fixed in its determination not to raise the school 
leaving age or fix a date for its raising, there is an obvious 
course for it to follow. Let it, as an immediate step, 
impose on all local education authorities the obligation 
of providing free secondary education of the type proposed 
in the Hadow report for all children of eleven and over 
whose parents desire it, and up to whatever age it may 
be desired. There would be in this plan no element of 
compulsion upon the parent. No one who did not wish 
his child to remain at school after the present leaving 
age would be in any way affected. But there would be 
an assurance for all parents that, from eleven upwards 
to the leaving age and beyond it, educational facilities 
of the right kind would be available for all comers. We 
do not, of course, suggest that this change could be made 
inaday. It would take time to adapt the school provision 
to the new conditions. But the absence of compulsion 
would very greatly ease the transition; and we believe 
the provision of new buildings and more suitable accom- 
modation could without real difficulty be very greatly 
speeded up. Indeed, the desire of the local education 
authorities for a raising of the age of compulsory attendance 
shows plainly that they believe this could be done; and, 
after all, they are in the best position to know. The 
cardinal principle of our educational system should be 
free access for all willing comers to forms of education 
going well beyond the standards enforced by compulsion. 
The outstanding weakness of the system as it exists is 
its failure to provide properly for the majority of the 
older children who are compelled to attend. Would not 


the suggestion here made go a long way towards meeting 
both these points ? 


THE KING’S ENGLISH AND THE 
PRINCE’S AMERICAN 


URING the week I have heard two directly opposite 
opinions expressed on the Prince of Wales’s 
introduction of American slang into his most 

recent speeches—the speech he delivered at the dinner of 
the Birmingham Jewellers’ and Silversmiths’ Association 
on Saturday and the speech he delivered at the O.P. Club 
dinner on Monday. One opinion was highly favourable. 
The Prince’s slang, it was held, was evidence of a charming 
disposition to speak the democratic language of a democratic 
age, and to speak to genial Englishmen, not in the trappings 
of princely oratory, but as another genial Englishman 
like themselves. The second opinion was just as unfavour- 
able as the first was favourable. It was to the effect that, 
at a time when the film and other influences are threatening 
to defile the English language with the dregs of the vocabu- 
lary of Hollywood, the Prince’s example will help to 
popularise the speech of the film-caption in England, 
and that it is the duty of the King’s son to defend the 
King’s English against the undesirable aliens of speech. 
There is, of course, much to be said in favour of slang 
on general grounds. A healthy language is not a language 
created by professors and kept in cotton-wool by professors 
all the days of its life. It is born on the lips of human 
beings, and orators and authors alike must follow the great 
stream of living speech. They may attempt to keep its 
waters from defilement, as laws are made against the 
defilement of rivers, and they may add their own tiny 
tributaries to it, but apart from this they have very little 
control over it. The language accumulates slang in its 
progress, and later generations discover that it has even 
been enriched by doing so. The Chancellors of the 
Universiiies to-day probably use phrases that would have 


seemed the most vulgar slang to their predecessors. Even 


a , 


the greatest purist does not object to-day to the inclusion 
of the word “ bogus” in a literary English vocabulary 
though a hundred years ago “ bogus” was an Americar, 
slang word meaning an apparatus for coining false money, 
* Carpet-bagger”’ and “bunkum” are other America) 
slang words that have naturalised themselves in English 
speech, and “mob” is an example of English slang that 
was once as vulgar as “incog.” or “ photo.” Slang, 
as well as Latin, has made its contributions to the rich 
mixed vocabulary of the English language, and it is only 
a pedant who would refuse to make use of a good word 
because of the doubtful circumstances of its birth. Some 
of the best English of our time has been written by men who 
know how to introduce a slang phrase in such a way as 
to surprise us into pleasure. : 


Apart from this, spoken speech makes many more con- 
cessions to the language of the hour than written speech, 
And speech in conversation makes many more concessions 
than speech in oratory. In conversation we all use a 
certain amount of slang. Men of letters, who would swoon 
at the sight of a split infinitive, such wowsers they are in 
regard to pure English, will in conversation address you 
as “Old thing,” or the latest equivalent of “ Old thing,” 
will tell you about so-and-so’s getting “ squiffy” at a 
dance, will offer you a “ gasper,” will assure you that they 
are “ frightfully ’ sorry about something or other, will 
ask you if you have heard that some firm has “ gone west,” 
and will speak of a friend who has “ got cold feet” as a 
result of some rash enterprise. Conversation cannot be 
varried on in words like “ irrefragable ”’ and ‘‘ mansuetude.” 
Conversation is, or ought to be, speech in its carpet slippers. 
It is speech freed from the conventions and not yet arrayed 
in the “‘ boiled shirt” of formality. And for some reason 
or other the slang of the hour appears to put many people 
at their ease, and thousands of men who would be dumb 
if they had to speak literary English become perfect 
fountains of eloquence if they are in company in which they 
feel free to express themselves in such words as “ topping,” 
“top-hole,” ‘* peeved,” ‘‘ chewing the rag,” “ ripping,” 
‘“* perfectly marvellous,” ‘‘ good egg,” “* fan,” “‘ under the 
weather,” ‘*‘ O.K. ’”’—to name a few of the additions made 
to spoken English within living memory. If carried too 
far, this use of language is a corruption of conversation, 
and reduces it to the level of a scarcely articulate yammer. 
But, used within bounds, it gives men and especially boys 
the feeling that they are the members of a club, and who 
can measure the debt they owe to the great freemasonry 
of slang ? 

In public speech, slang may still be used to some extent 
but not to the same extent. Here speech is more formal, 
and a speaker who got up after dinner and said nothing 
but ‘ Frightfully pleased ... perfectly marvellous... 
top-hole . . . blow-out . . . cheerio! ” would be laughed 
at as a “ boob.” Obviously, however, a speaker may take 
liberties with the language such as would never be permitted 
to a writer, and Mr. Lloyd George can use with effect phrases 
that would be out of place in a leader in the Times. The 
appropriateness of slang in public speeches varies, of course, 
from occasion to occasion. A phrase that would be per- 
missible at a dinner of the Variety Artists’ Federation would 
not be permissible during a discussion in the House of Lords 
on the Prayer Book. If a Bishop addressed the Lord 
Chancellor as ‘‘ Old top,” or referred to a fellow-Bishop 
as a “ rotter,’’ we should think he had gone mad, though 
his meaning would give no offence if expressed in more formal 
English. And, even on lighter occasions, the danger ol 
excessive slang is that it is nearly always not a means ol 
speaking humorously, but a substitute for humour. Slang 
is, after all, composed of colloquial clichés, and we get tired 
—or, if your prefer it, fed up—with an unmixed diet o! 
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dichés. This is shown by the speed with which slang 
phrases gO out of fashion. Yes, we do not say ‘“ Yes, 
we have no bananas ”’ to-day. 

Such, then, being the uses and the perils of slang, the 
question remains how far one nation should import the 
language of another. It is a question on which I confess I 
ama convinced Protectionist. I should like to see England 
building a high tariff wall against the slang of America, 
and America building a high tariff wall against the slang 
of England. All the really vital words would climb this 
wall, and yet each country would be left speaking its own 
language in its own tradition. Americans would continue 
to“ fall for” this, to be “ up against ” that, to “ get away 
with it,” to ‘* put it across,” and all the rest of it—excellent 
phrases, racy of the soil, but phrases that look the sorriest 
weeds in the garden of English speech. American slang is 
possibly the American language in the making, and it is 
so sturdy and fascinating an infant that it i impossible not 
to admire it and to look forward with the highest hopes to 
its future. American slang, to my mind, however, requires 
to be spoken with an American accent, and, till Englishmen 
learn to speak with an American accent, they should not 
try to talk American slang. Many Englishmen used to 
look forward to the time when English would be the 
common language of the inhabited world, and, if that time 
ever comes, we shall no doubt all be talking with an 
American accent. In the interests of the English language, 
however, many people hope that it will never become a 
world language, and for this purpose they would like to 
see the English and American languages as independent of 
one another as French and Italian. If simplified spelling 
were adopted by one or other of the countries, this linguistic 
independence would be easily achievable. President 
Roosevelt suggested the introduction of simplified spelling 
into America some years ago, and, if he had succeeded 
in his object, the gulf between the two languages would 
in time have grown so ,wide that the works of English 
authors would have had to be translated into American 
and the works of American into English. Many inter- 
nationalists would regret this, but there is little evidence 
in history that the use of a common language makes for 
mutual understanding. 


In the absence of some such drastic measure, it is almost 
impossible to think of any way of saving the English 
language from the caption-writers for the films. It 
would be possible, of course, to pass a law laying it down 
that, before any American film is exhibited, the captions 
must be translated into English by the Society for Pure 
English, But it is likely that such a law would be extremely 
unpopular, and the general publie would look on the 
members of the S.P.E. as a bunch of rubbernecks. Any- 
one attempting to reform the English language to-day, 
indeed, is up against a tough proposition. It is a cinch 
that he would be regarded by most people as a stunt- 
merchant, and he would be left unsupported except by a 
lew suckers. I doubt whether, if Mr. Baldwin himself 
put the reform on his Parliamentary programme, he would 
be able to deliver the goods. For one thing, the mutts 
who go to the cinema wouldn’t stand for it, and it is 
improbable that the proposal would cut any ice, even 
among the big bugs of his own Cabinet. You may think 
itis up to the Prime Minister to do something in the matter, 
and he is certainly a whale of a Prime Minister at uplift 
and that sort of thing, but he is not enough of a hustler 
to put it across his own crowd, who would only chew the 
‘ag if he did anything unpopular. Mr. Churchill, I am sure, 
would regard the whole thing as punk unless he were 
allowed to put a penny tax on every Americanism used 
by a British subject in England. That, perhaps, would be 
the simplest way of saving the language, but it is not likely 


to eventuate. There are too few pure-language fans to 
make this possible. How things will pan out in the end I 
do not know, unless Englishmen as a whole keep their 
eyes peeled for new American importations into the English 
language. And the trouble is that not one man in a 
thousand gives a hoot for the English language—not more 
than a bellhop or a bootlegger. ¥. ¥. 


ANOTHER CONQUEST FOR 
DIETETICS 


HEN a carnivor has killed his prey, he first drinks 
the fresh warm blood; then he eats the various 
glands; and, lastly, he consumes the muscles. 

Modern man, in his carnivorous moments, acts quite other- 
wise. He eats the muscles of his victim, and little else. 
This remarkable contrast has been noted here, in past 
years, when we were discussing some of the significance 
that attaches to the ductless glands: for it has been known 
for about thirty years that the addition of one of these 
glands, the thyroid, to the diet of a erétin or a patient 
suffering from myxcedema will abolish those discases, 
whereas no drug is of any avail whatsoever. 

Hence there has arisen the science of opotherapy or 
organotherapy, which is also to be regarded as, in part 
at least, an aspect of dietetics. If the muscle of an animal 
is food, why may we not call its thyroid food also, especially 
when we observe which is preferred as food by the natural 
-arnivor ? We cannot justify the distinction that the 
muscle is food and the thyroid is medicine, merely because 
man has been in the habit of eating the one and not the 
other. The argument acquires further force from the 
much later discovery that another gland contains some- 
thing which supplies the desperate need of the diabetic 
patient, and maintains his life when all drugs are utterly 
useless. This gland is the pancreas and is frequently 
eaten as a kind of delicacy which we call the sweetbread. 
This is not to say that a diet of cooked sweetbread* will 
treat diabetes; but it reminds us that, when the natural 
carnivor eats the fresh pancreas of his prey, he helps 
himself to a food which has specific and irreplaceable 
properties, not to be found in the minutest degree in a 
mountain of meat. 

The pancreas is not a ductless gland, and the greater 
part of it produces digestive ferments which are sent, 
to do their work, through the pancreatic duct. But in the 
gland we see, through the microscope, certain groups of 
cells of obviously different type, the islets of Langerhans, 
which produce the insulin that now daily maintains the 
lives of hosts of diabetics all over the world to-day. Is 
it drug, medicine, or a natural food? All three, I suppose, 
but surely it is a natural food first, at least of any creature 
in any measure carnivorous. The human creature, when 
carnivorous, has what can only be called a mania for 
muscle. Those organs which the natural carnivor most 
values as food man regards as offal, second-rate, cheap, 
and to be rejected altogether, with rare exceptions. 

The largest gland in the body of such animals as we eat, 
and in our own bodies—is the liver. Its function, we say, 
is to secrete bile. All its cells are identical, so far as we 
can observe, that is, unless recent histological inquiry that 
has escaped my notice has revealed any differentiation. 
But, in fact, we have long known that liver cells do many 
things beside secreting bile. They are by far the most 
versatile gland cells in the body. I remember making 
a list of their functions, when I was studving physiology 





thirty years ago. It could be made to run into Gouble 





* The butcher may also supply thymus gland as sweetbread, but 


that fact merely needs a footnote. ‘ 
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figures then; and we have learnt much since. For 


instance, we have learnt to understand, at least in part, 
the reasons why cod liver oil is so valuable a medicine— 
or food ?—by no means merely to be estimated in terms 
of its fuel value. It is rich in vitamins A and D and in 
iodine ; liver cells make it. They make it, in the 
North Atlantic waters, not in order to cure our rickets or 
tuberculosis, but in order to serve the cod, in some way or 
other. Evidently the liver, besides being the secretor of 
bile, is also a ductless gland, or a dozen ductless glands in 
one. 


and 


We think in terms of drugs and medicines to cure diseases 
—because our medical science, though we call Hippocrates 
its Father, is not really derived from the deep and simple 
philosophy of the ancient world, but from the superstition 
and ignorance of the Dark and Middle Ages, whence modern 
medical science is slowly emerging. Hence we study and 
use cod liver oil, but we have never asked ourselves whether, 
as carnivors, we are right in eating the muscles of the ox 
or sheep or fish but almost invariably rejecting the liver. 
We do not think in terms of food, health and prevention, 
but in terms of drugs, disease and cure. So we have used 
liver oil for long years in medicine, but ignored the liver 
in dietetics. Occasionally we may eat a little, by way of 
a change, with bacon at breakfast, but that is all: unless 
we except the gourmet’s liking for the fatty-degenerate 
liver of the goose. 

And during all these years medical science has known 
and has vainly and pitiably and calamitously tried to treat 
a most terrible disease called pernicious anzemia. It has 
been called pernicious in order to distinguish it from the 
simple anemia or chlorosis of young girls—now practically 
exorcised by sunlight, open air and exercise 
all other anzmias. 


and from 
For these others may yield to treat- 
ment, such as the administration of iron—as a drug, of 
course, in a medicine bottle, not in any natural foods con- 
taining it; whereas pernicious anemia yielded to nothing. 

The disease is very characteristic, remarkable and inter- 
esting. Cases are readily admitted into the great teaching 
hospitals, and are the subject of innumerable clinical 
lectures on differential diagnosis, blood counts and so forth. 
Treatment has hitherto always been relatively teglected 
in the teaching of medical students—a fact which no one 
who knows the matter will question, but which must be 
perpetually astonishing to the public, and was a matter of 
unending astonishment to one student years ago, who 
started to learn medicine in the belief that its object was 
to make ill people well. The surgeons taught us treatment, 
but the physicians taught diagnosis, and teach it still. 
Doubtless one large reason for the relative neglect of treat- 
ment was that, for most diseases, such as pernicious anemia, 
there really was nothing to be done. But the age of 
medicine, which really means healing, has dawned at last. 

Even pernicious anemia is being cured, and how? The 
aspect of the patient and the blood picture most strongly 
suggest that he is being poisoned by something. It is as 
if he were perhaps making good blood only for it to be 
murdered by some unknown agent. And this poisonous 
agent has been sought everywhere. Innumerable anti- 
septics have been used, in the hope that they might kill 
microbes, perhaps in the food canal, which were poisoning 
the blood. 

All of But, lo and behold, when we feed 
these patients with liver,* in very many cases they forth- 
with begin to recover. 








none avail. 


Perhaps the liver supplies some- 
thing that was lacking, as pancreas (7.e., insulin) supplies 
something lacking in diabetes, or liver oil something lacking 
in rickets, or thyroid extract something lacking in myxce. 
dema. Or perhaps the liver neutralises the poisons that 





* Or paté de foie gras ? 


LL 


we have supposed to be murdering the blood in this disease, 
We shall see. 

Meanwhile, and first of all, we rejoice greatly, on behalf 
of victims of pernicious anemia, present and to come, 
And one asks whether a suitable addition of liver to our 
diet would not prevent future cases of this disease, But, 
also, it is impossible not to chuckle. The maniacs who 
worship muscle, muscle, muscle as the food of foods—are 
utterly confounded in this instance, where the “ roast beef 
of old England ” is worthless, and the rejected offal of the 
carcase brings salvation. The vegetarians alike are entirely 
disconcerted and discountenanced—unless, indeed, they 
could show that vegetarians do not become victims of 
pernicious anzmia, which is very improbable. And the 
most utterly confounded of all are the vast majority of 
the medical pundits, teachers and practitioners, who, 
until this hour, have consistently neglected, underrated, 
misunderstood and derided dietetics and its students, 
In a course of a hundred lectures in physiology in Edinburgh 
thirty years ago, three or four were given to food. To-day 
we have Sir Gowland Hopkins, of Cambridge, and the new 
science of nutrition: but when I look at the prescribed 
textbook of physiology used by my daughter in Cambridge 
now, dietetics occupies just about the same proportion of 
the subject as of yore. Meanwhile, here is another instance 
of the proposition formerly laid down in this place, that the 
progress of real medicine is now mainly from the abuse 


of poisons to the use of foods. Lens. 


Correspondence 
THE REBUFF TO THE BISHOPS 


To the Editor of Tuk New StTaTesMAN. 

Sir,—In your two articles on the subject of the Prayer 
Book, you appear to give almost unqualified approval to the 
Protestant opposition to the Bishops’ proposals, but there is 
one point which you seem to have ignored, and it is one which 
has not yet been raised in your published correspondence. 

A considerable part of the Protestant opposition has come 
from the Free Churches. Nonconformists may, of course, 
be expected to disagree with the Bishops on points of doctrine, 
but in their anxiety to give effect to their disapproval, they 
seem to have forsaken a fundamental principle of their own, 
The Free Churches have always claimed for the Church a degree 
of liberty which is incompatible with State control, and have 
been opposed to the Erastian government which the English 
Reformation bequeathed to the Established Church. Nov, 
however, they are appearing as the champions of secular inter- 
ference, and they are urging Parliament to make full use of its 
powers to dictate to the Church, not only its government, 
but also its doctrine. Such a reversal of positions is interesting 
historically ; to me it is also an example and a warning of the 
inconsistency into which the survival of sectarian prejudice 
and the ‘‘ No Popery” tradition in politics may lead us.— 
Yours, etc., E. E. 

[We have certainly never intended to express approval, 
qualified or unqualified, of the ‘* Protestant ” opposition to 
the New Prayer Book. We have sought only to state, and 
partially to explain, what we regard as the facts of the situation. 
It is, of course, absurd that an assembly like the House of 
Commons, which includes ‘* Jews, Nonconformists and Atheists,” 
should be called upon to discuss and vote on questions of Church 
doctrine ; but the whole point is that it is being required to do 
this. In an admirable letter to the Times, last Monday, Lord 
Hugh Cecil argued that secular authorities have not, and 
should not have, any right at all to interfere in “ spiritual: 
questions.” His argument seems to us unanswerable, but 
does it not prove too much? Does it not prove, for example, 
that if the Bishops chose to adopt the whole of the doctrines 
of the Church of Rome, including full allegiance to the spiritual 
authority of the Pope and acknowledgment of the Papa! 
infallibility, Parliament would have no right to object? Stated 
thus, Lord Hugh’s argument, unanswerable as it is, becomes 
palpably absurd. The anomaly is rooted in the present col 
stitution of the national Church. If Parliament has no proper 
right or qualification—as we certainly agree—to interfere 0 
such matters,then it certainly ought not to be invited to vole 
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upon them. If Parliament were to. be relieved of direct 
responsibility in some such manner as is suggested in the letter 
which follows from Mr. Coutts, this difficulty would not arise ; 
put as things stand, we do not see how any member of Par- 
liament can vote for the New Prayer Book without accepting 
some measure of personal responsibility for the doctrinal 
changes which are implied in the proposed new Rubric. The 
Bishops are, In effect, asking Nonconformist members to 
accept this responsibility. The request is absurd.—Kp., N. S.] 


To the Editor of Tuk New STATESMAN. 


Sirn,—May I as a “humdrum Churchman,” whose point of 
view you claim to express, make come comments on your leading 
article in this week’s issue ? 

1. You dismiss as “irrelevant” Lord Hugh Cecil’s argument 
that the changes introduced in the new service are in fact not in 
the direction of Rome, but just the reverse. As the gravamen 
of the opposition to the new Book is that the changes bring the 
Church in your own words “ nearer to Rome” you may dissent 
from Lord Hugh’s conclusions, but how can you ignore them as 
irrelevant ? 

2. You say that the Church of England “ was the creation of a 
King” (the context showing that you refer to Henry VIII.). This 
seems to me to be about as true a historical judgment as to say 
that the House of Commons was created by the Reform Act of 
1832. [And so it was.—En., N.S.] The persistent refusal of the 
Church to abandon completely the doctrines and traditions of the 
Catholic Church is surely the raison d’étre of the existing Protestant 
bodies in this country. To show that there is nothing novel in this 
view may I refer you to a “ humdrum Churchman ” in 1640, Sir 
Thomas Browne in the opening passages of Religio Medici. Is it 
intellectually honest of dissenters for their present object of defeating 
the new book to argue that the Church of England is merely a 
Protestant Church created by that eminent Protestant Henry 
VIII., and when it suits their purposes to revert to their normal 
view as expressed by the late Dr. Clitford that the (existing) Prayer 
Book is ‘‘ saturated with sacerdotalism ” ? 

3. Your next “‘anomaly”’ arises out of the doctrine of the 
“ Apostolic succession.”” You say “if it does not (matter) there 
is an end of episcopal authority.” Does this follow ? Look at 
the present position in the diocese of Birmingham. The Anglo- 
Catholic clergy accept the doctrine but reject the authority of 
their Bishop. Those who bow to his authority minimise or reject 
the doctrine. Whether Dr. Barnes believes himself to be a successor 
of the Apostles I have never been able to discover. 

May I, in conclusion, offer a constructive suggestion? The 
greatest “‘ anomaly ”’ and anachronism in the present situation 
is that the power of determining the form of worship in the 
Church of England should be vested in the majority of a House 
of Commons, comprising English dissenters and Scottish and 
Irish members representing part of the Kingdom outside the 
jurisdiction of the Church of England. Instead of attempting 
to compromise with this Protestant majority and thus implicitly 
admitting not merely their legal but also their moral right to 
determine our Prayer Book, why does not the Church promote a 
Bill claiming the same freedom that the established Church of 
Scotland has enjoyed since the Act of Union? This would 
relieve Members of Parliament of the right and possibly the duty 
of opposing the Church in this matter. They could pass this 
measure with a clear conscience, because Parliament could 
always disestablish the Church if she did in fact use her freedom 
to move in a direction which made it no longer to the public 
advantage that she should remain established.— Yours, etc., 

25-31 Moorgate, E.C. 2. C. R. V. Coutts. 


J 





To the Editor of Tue New SraTesMan. 

Str,—In your leader of January 28th you appear to mislead 
the public through lack of inside knowledge of the Church of 
England. You attribute the present indiscipline to a religious 
revival within the Church, a revival of which illegal liturgical 
practices are a symptom. This is a view of the case which for 
some time past has been industriously disseminated bv the 
Catholic party, but, like much of their propaganda, it is a 
legend. That there has been a notable recrudescence of pietism 
of a not very intelligent, and not very spiritual, kind is indeed 
undeniable ; but that is a very different matter. It permeates 
the Metropolis and the South, and appeals chiefly to rentiers 
and spinsters of the middle-class. It has been called, not 
Inaptly, the London, Brighton and South Coast religion. I 
have before me a Jittle manual of devotion, Adoration to Jesus 
in the Blessed Sacrament, typical of this cultus: ‘‘ I adore Thee 
profoundly in Thy Sacrament, O my Jesus . . . and J intend 
by this act of adoration to make amends for the coldness of 
so many Christians, who pass before Thy churches, nay, some- 
times before Thy tabernacle, where Thou deignest to dwell at 


_the apparent results of neither choice appear very evil. 


all hours in loving impatience to communicate Thyself to Thy 
faithful, and yet never so much as salute Thee .. . and I 
offer Thee the most precious Blood which Thou didst shed 
from the wound of Thy left foot in reparation for such hateful 
coldness. . . .” Does this sort of thing appear to have any 
great moral and spiritual value? If it is evidence of a revival, 
is it a revival of religion or of sentimental piety? Is there 
much valuable inspiration to be derived from this idea of a 
Jesus on the look out to see whether people make their reverence 
or no? This is a purely feminine view of divine dignity. The 
Jesus of history did not worry much about these matters. 
“Why callest thou Me good? There is none good but one, 
that is God,” said He to a contemporary sycophant who to-day 
would no doubt have been a member of the Catholic party. If 
there be a revival of religion at present in the Church of 
England, it displays its existence rather among people like 
Bishop Barnes, who, in spite of the holy malice which is visited 
upon him by devout opponents, is trying to present a living 
religion to the world, not one swathed in the grave-clothes of 
an untenable theology. These people are not causing the 
administrative difficulties of our time. Their religion is alive, 
but its vitality does not display itself in insubordination.— 
Yours, etc., 
Partington Vicarage, 
Manchester. 


J. C. HARDWICK. 





To the Editor of THe New STATESMAN. 

Srr,—As an Anglo-Catholic I read your article ‘* The Rebuff 
to the Bishops *” with some concern. Its curious atmosphere of 
detachment, that stimulating quality of THe New StTaTEsMAN, 
here came home to roost. You seemed to empty everything of 
any meaning, and for a while, in spite of the exhilarating letters 
of your correspondents, you succeeded, I am sure now quite 
unintentionally, in making me feel somewhat hopeless of the 
destiny of the English Church. 

You take the position, and I should imagine that it: pretty 
faithfully represents the opinions of the vast majority of English 
people, that the Establishment amounts in effect to not much 
more than a Coronation splendour, an Abbey funeral, a group 
of lawn sleeves on the red benches of the House of Lords. I 
think the connection between Church and State is a deeper 
thing than that. Is it impossible to regard it as the last survivor 
in a secularised world of the idea, not merely that God is 
intimately concerned with all the affairs of men, but that man’s 
function is to achieve upon earth the ideal City of God, a polity 
in which he should express himself not in a variety of different 
and mutually independent organs, but in a State in whose 
authority is gathered up every vital human activity? That 
may be only a dream, but it has its beauty. It may be difficult 
to persuade the ordinary plain man that it means very much, 
but at least to those who have understood it there seems to be 
there something that should not lightly be thrown away. I 
should like to feel that you had thought it over. 

Or, again, in company with the Home Secretary and Dr. 
Marie Stopes, you assume the Protestantism of the English 
people. Probably all three of you are justified in doing that. 
It is, I should think, almost certain that the vote in the House of 
Commons justly reflected the opinions of the bulk of those who 
think at all upon such subjects in England, whether 
‘** Protestantism ” be taken to mean a dislike of the Pope, or 
a dislike of those doctrines which are rather confusingly called 
** distinctively Roman.” But when you also assume that this 
Protestantism is ‘ ineradicable *’ you have forgotten the history 
of the English Church during the last half-century. No doubt 
we are not all ‘‘ extreme Anglo-Catholics,’ no doubt most 
of us have a very grave objection to the Papal claims, but in the 
English Church the strength of what may be called moderate 
Anglo-Catholicism is really enormous, and no one who is 
acquainted with the movements of thought among Noncon- 
formists would care to use the word “ ineradicable ” in speaking 
of Protestantism. Catholicism, though probably not of a 
Popish kind, is very obviously “in the air.” .. . 

The obvious thing to do, and no doubt the Bishops see it 
as clearly as vou do, is to choose one of two alternatives—to 
drop the Book, or ask for Disestablishment. No third course 
is really conceivable. They have indicated pretty clearly that 
they have declined the choice, and wait for the advice of the 
Church Assembly. Oddly enough to most Anglo-Catholics 
1 The 
Book is variously regarded as an olive branch and as an apple of 
discord ; Disestablishment would clearly mean a vast increase 
in the strength and elfliciency of Anglo-Catholicism. Against 
the dropping of the Book there is the unwelcome and somewhat 
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un-Catholic appearance of the Church accepting the dictation 
of the lay State ; against Disestablishment there is the abandon- 
ment of the ideal I have outlined above. Although a quite 
convinced Anglo-Catholic, if it is really certain that the Measure 
would be rejected again, I should prefer to see the Book set on 
one side. No doubt we should use a great part of it, but I 
fancy the Bishops would find that the effect of the past few 
months of strenuous thinking has been to make us see that the 
English Church might have a great vocation to the English 
people, and that if she is ever to guide in any real sense the 
religious thought and worship of England there are many years 
of patient work and much forbearance ahead. 

Many of us, I among the number, supported the Book while 
we rather fondly regarded it as a domestic issue. It is undeniably 
a good Book, it is generally speaking a marvellous improvement 
upon our present Book of Common Prayer, it might have done 
much to bring our conflicting parties together. However, when 
it came out of our domestic world it appeared in a totally different 
light. England, in spite of amazing press support, would have 
none of it. Very well, let us drop it, set our own house in order 
from experience gathered in the last month or two, and then the 
Home Secretary and his curious friends will discover what an 
astounding mistake they have made.—Yours, etc., 

S. Faith’s Vicarage, R. A. Epwarps. 

Siepney. 





To the Editor of Tue New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—Of all the letters you have published concerning the 
Prayer Book controversy that from Mr. G. H. Thomson appears 
to be the only one expressing the “ indifferent ’’ point of view, 
but I venture to suggest to Captain Weatherhead that, if your 
** indifferent ’’ subscribers overcame their indifference to the 
extent of referring to it, the volume of correspondence falling 
under that head would outweigh all the rest. 

Temporarily I am not of their number, and although the 
spectacle of valuable Parliamentary time being occupied with 
such an unreal debate, as is now under review, might be vastly 
amusing to the next generation, in the retrospect, I am too 
serious minded not to find it vastly irritating. 

The most pious of your readers need have no fear of religion 
ever becoming a back number, as that will not occur until 
we are omniscient; but organised Christianity has become 
so meaningless in the hands of its “ professional custodians ”’ 
that the importance to which the Anglican variety pretends 
is altogether belied by the facts. 

It is not for nothing that, too often, its priests have become 
figures of fun, and the Church is in a pretty bad way when 
even the bishops express themselves as “ appalled at the mental 
penury “ of the candidates for ordination ; when the educational 
tests for such have to be whittled down to suit their limitations ; 
when of Edmonton’s 70,000 inhabitants 120 spread themselves 
between the six Anglican churches in that town, and when, 
as 1 overheard a priest confide to a colleague, of his Easter 
communicants (by which the Church numbers its membership) 
only one-fifth might be called his regular congregation. The 
Church is suffering from the petrifying conservatism of ‘ im- 
mutable truth,”’ and seeks for a remedy in yet another lithological 
deposit.—Yours, etc., {. W. NEDEN. 

28 Cedars Road, S.W. 4. 


THOMAS HARDY 
To the Editor of Tut New SratTesMAN. 

Sir,—I hope you will find space for my commenting upon 
the opinion of Hardy’s fame abroad. As regards Sweden, 
it is interesting to note that his death was announced in two or 
three columns on their first pages, together with his portrait, 
in the Stockholm dailies, and an Englishman would have 
thought that Hardy was honoured as a Swedish national poet, 
which comes next to truth. Almost all his novels and a great 
part of his poetry is well-known to the Swedish public in dis- 
tinguished translations or in the original language, and his works 
have proved an unusual success in the Swedish market. All 
the critics, commenting upon this tragic loss to the literary world, 
emphasize Hardy’s powerful mastership and his distinction in 
modern English fiction and—comparisons apart—claim for him 
the highest rank among contemporary writers of the whole world. 

The question then arises : How is it possible that the Swedish 
Academy, as administrator of the literary Nobel Prize, can have 
ignored his existence and importance ? There are no answers 
given by the critics, only a hig mark of interrogation. Here 
a curious fact ought to be observed ; While practically the whole 


—_—— 


Swedish nation, headed by literary critics of the highest order 
belonging to different fractions and coteries, have for years 
demanded a Nobel Prize to Thomas Hardy, the Academy— 
or a few leading spirits of it—has consistently refused to listen 
to them. It is typical that one of the academicians, Anders 
Oesterling, a middle-aged poet and literary critic of the Cop. 
servative Svenska Dagbladet, has written a sympathetic and 
appreciating analysis of Hardy’s philosophical outlook and novels 
and even published a few of his own lyrical translations from 
Hardy, which shows that the official opinion of Hardy in the 
Academy is not unanimous. ‘ But now it is too late,” another 
writer declares. To many analysts Hardy’s grim study in life’s 
ironies, permeating all his work, bears a resemblance to the 
outlook of many Scandinavian writers. The seeming obstacle 
to the official Nobel Prize recognition of other English novelists 
having been removed by Hardy’s death—for it was impossible 
for the Swedish Academy to pass him—it is to be hoped that the 
Swedish Academy will award this year’s literary prize to another 
Englishman, English literature being the most well-known 
and appreciated in Sweden.—Yours, etc., 
Valhallaviigen 138, 
Stockholm. 


[Hardy having been so ostentatiously ignored by the Nobel 
Committee, it is hard to suppose than any other living English 
novelist can deserve, or would consent to accept, any Nobel 
award.—Eb. N.S.] 


G. LANGENFELT, 





To the Editor of Tuk New STATESMAN. 


Sir,—In your issue of January 2Ist, Mr. V. Scholderer 
maintains that Northern Europe is not much interested ia 
Hardy’s work. Kindly allow me a few remarks upon Thomas 
Hardy’s fame in Norway and Denmark. Jude Fawley was 
translated into Danish in 1896, and ran serially in the great 
Danish newspaper Politiken. At about the same time another 
of Hardy’s great novels was translated into Norwegian by one 
of the leaders of the Norwegian Labour Party. Last autumn 
a great Norwegian publishing business edited a biography 
which gave a careful study to Hardy and his works by a 
Norwegian head-teacher. At the same time Life’s Little Ironies 
was read and commented on at the University of Oslo; and 
Tess of the D'Urbervilles, Jude the Obscure and The Dynasts are 
going to be studied this year. When we are about it, I may add 
that many of Hardy’s other novels have been translated during 
the last five years, and at his death all the newspapers had 
long articles about him.—Yours, etc., H. B. 
Oslo, Norway. 
January 28th. 


FRENCHIFIED 


To the Editor of Tur NEw STATESMAN. 


S1r,—I did not see Mr. Turner’s article in your paper to which 
Mr. Desmond MacCarthy replies in a letter in your number of 
January 21st. But I have seen Mr. MacCarthy’s letter and have 
endeavoured to reconstruct the relevant parts of Mr. Turner’s 
article from that. As Mr. MacCarthy refers twice to the 
Criterion, I hope I may be permitted to comment on his letter. 

Mr. Turner, it appears, observed that ‘ our younger poets, 
writers and critics have all succumbed to influence from Paris,” 
and the use of the word ‘‘ succumb ” suggests that Mr. Turner 
considers this influence undesirable. Apparently Mr. Turner 
finds that our younger poets, etc., have consequently exalted 
the eighteenth century above all others. Mr. MacCarthy in his 
turn finds traces of Parisian influence in London, but not a trace 
of what he calls ‘* eighteenth century reasonableness and respect 
for clarity” ; Mr. MacCarthy then draws a distinction between 
** moral conviction,” toward which the Criterion appears to have 
striven, and “ intellectual integrity,’ which apparently the 
Criterion has overlooked. As Mr. MacCarthy does not proceed 
to define what he means by either moral conviction or intellectual 
integrity, I am not in a position to argue with him. I would only 
point out that both Mr. Turner (again, judging only from Mr. 
MacCarthy’s letter) and Mr. MacCarthy himself seem to think 
this question of Parisian influence much more simple than it is, 
and especially with regard to the Criterion. Again, Mr. 
MacCarthy sees in the Criterion the influence of three things which 
are supposed to be Parisian: Literary Nationalism, Ne0- 
Thomism, and what he calls Rimbauism. I was not myself 
aware of any influence upon the Criterion which could be called 
Rimbauism, whatever that is. As for Literary Nationalism, 
I may observe that the Criterion has been far more international 
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than any literary review in England, and perhaps more than 
any literary review published on the Continent. As for Neo- 
Thomism, I would remark that this is no longer limited to 
France. As for French influence in general, I should like to 
int out that the Criterion has done its best to introduce 
into this country important foreign writers irrespective of their 
nationality. Yours, etc., T. S. Exror. 





To the Editor of THe New STATESMAN. 


Sm,—I would not dispute Mr. W. J. Turner's right to use 
the word “intelligence” in two senses; but when, without 
warning to his readers, he gives it both his meanings in the 
same paragraph, one can only hope that he follows Humpty 
Dumpty’s example and pays it extra on Saturday night.— 
Yours, etc., 

5 Raymond Buildings, 

Gray’s Inn. 
January 27th. 


EpWwarD MARSH. 


Miscellany 
THE BOILER SHOP 


IMMY RAND, despite his usefulness and his un- 
J doubted intelligence, was recognised by everyone 
in the shop, whether intelligent or not, to be a bit 
“queer.” He was therefore made a butt by all the boobies. 
And it was to his queerness that the foreman charitably 
attributed his sharp cry of dismay when he was informed, 
quite casually, that the shifting pressure of work demanded 
his transfer from the machine shop to the boiler shop. 
The foreman took no notice of his protest, beyond smiling 
pityingly and a little contemptuously at his retreating 
back. However easy-going, one can hardly study the 
whims of a labourer ! 

It was not the protest in itself that was queer, but the 
manner of it. Some little facetiousness on the discomforts 
and less companionable atmosphere of the boiler shop 
would not have displeased the machine shop foreman, and 
might have proved a profitable memory when times changed 
again. But Jimmy was incapable of facetiousness—that 
was part of his trouble. And an outcry so nakedly sincere, 
so plainly from the heart, could provoke nothing but 
ridicule or resentment. 

The truth was that the boiler shop terrified Jimmy. 
It overwhelmed and terrified him, with its wide gaping 
doors, its lofty reverberating roof, and its prodigious din. 
He could not pass near it without shrinking ; he could not 
think of it without fear. It assaulted him where he was 
most sensitive ; and it was an excess of sensitiveness, and 
not a deficiency, which had always made him so odd in the 
eyes of ordinary men. The curtains which our blunt senses 
interpose between us and the stark universe threaded out 
with him, and his spirit cowered from its manifestation. 

The cold and the heat alike struck heavily upon him. 
Even as a boy the frost of winter had kindled no leaping 
energy within him. He had shivered and shrunk gasping 
into shelter, as he had shivered and shrunk gasping 
into shelter from the hot sun of summer. The boiler shop 
was deathly cold. From the pleasant warmth of the 
machine shop, where steam pipes ran, he went into those 
vast frigid caverns and felt the chill settle like a plague upon 
his body. Here and there the little rivet forges glowed 
cheerfully enough, but they could no more warm that 
expanse than the cheerful stars could warm the wide spaces 
of the sky. By the furnaces where sweating men toiled 
with the great steel plates there was heat, fierce heat, 
scorching the men who served them. But he had no 
concern with them, and in a few yards the heat had evapor- 
ated, and the plates that lay waiting their turn for the fires 
were clammy, the very embodiment of cold. Nor did his 
work require of him that sustained muscular effort which 
Would have lighted fires within him; but after each brief 


spurt of effort he was forced to wait on crane or slinger or 
mechanic, while the cold crept stealthily back again. 

Sound was more of a torment to him than cold, for it 
was knocking at the very door of his brain. Drums beating 
and fifes squealing quickened his steps, but away from them 
and not behind them. Ships blaring from the river mist, 
lorries clattering over granite setts, tramway cars roaring 
and bellowing as they ground along their track—to these 
things, since he could not close his ears, he closed his eyes 
and let his tortured consciousness sink away. And here 
was the boiler shop clamouring and vociferating at him, 
clangour piling on clangour, noise more vibrant and piercing 
and insistent than all the other noises of the world. The 
riveting hammers strepitated like machine guns of giants 
fired down a hollow tunnel; the steel plates groaned and 
rang in a mad jangle like the bells of hell. He was stunned, 
he was shattered by the noise. A pause was never a prelude 
to cessation but only to an intensified crescendo of vindictive 
sound. He could not speak in it, he could not think in it, 
it rained ceaseless blows upon his quivering mind. Only 
by the rally of all his strength could he grasp the meaning 
of the simplest order. . . . ‘“‘ Queer?” thought his new 
foreman. “The bloody man’s stupid!” 

If the noise stunned him and the cold shrivelled him, 
there was in the shop something yet more sinister than these 
things. 

He was very acutely aware of the soul in things. Where 
other men felt atmosphere, he saw personality. He per- 
sonified with complete indiscrimination, and his personifica- 
tions were not dreams, but intensely real to him. They were 
as real to him as his workmates, and more intimately present 
to him. He was aware of his shopmates only by sight and 
hearing, and keen as these were, they could not present to 
him a picture so lively as those subjective lives within his 
brain. He had never read The Blue Bird. But if he had 
done so, he would have seen in it not a fable or a fairy-tale, 
but a veracious history. To that core of the mind where 
his real being dwelt, men were a little remote, the friendly 
animals, cats, dogs, and horses were nearer, and those 
objects called inanimate, but which he endowed with life, 
were very close. He was depressed by the frown of a 
beetling wall, not as other men, with a vague dispiriting, 
but as though chidden by some stern mentor. He was 
cheered by the gurgling of a brook, not as other men, with a 
vague poetic fancy, but as though by the free laughter and 
high spirits of a loved friend. 

The machine shop was a friendly creature. The individual 
machines that composed it were all of them giants in power, 
but tame giants, not unamiable, willing enough to work, 
but seeking the aid of man and subservient to him all the 
time. They worked with intelligence, but they needed 
guidance, and knew that they needed it. They seemed to 
ery all together, ‘‘ Here we are, we will transform the world 
for you if you use us properly. Useus!” They liked being 
used. They never dreamed of revolt. The more they were 
used, the harder they were worked, the more contented 
they became. A genial race, knowing their power, and 
knowing their limitations... 

The boiler shop knew its power, but was aware of no 
limitations. It was a rude, wild monster. It was mighty 
and savage, it shouted and bellowed. The men who served 
it were like little feeble priests ministering to an angry god. 
It did not take tiny tools and use them to do tiny work, 
like a woman with knitting needles. It seized huge plates 
of iron three fingers thick, bent them to a circle, and flung 
them aside, as a Jove might fling them. The boilers, 
monstrous themselves, lay ranged side by side down the 
long bays like giant images diminishing down the colonnades 
of a soaring temple. About them crept the little men, in 
them and under them. ... The boilers, and the vast 
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machines, and the shop, swallowed them up. It seemed 
to Jimmy that they had no volition of their own. They 
were not using the shop for their ends—the shop, the spirit 
of the shop was using them for its own purpose. What 
that purpose was, the god would not deign to reveal. But 
it was sinister. There was no doubt it was sinister. It 
was an angry and a jealous god. It howled and clamoured 
all day long for abasement and sacrifice. 

Before he had been in the shop a week, Jimmy knew, 
without the shadow of a doubt, that it was he who had been 
marked out for sacrifice. The evil forces ceased their 
aimless, disjointed strife, and concentrated upon him. He 
felt their malevolence dogging him up and down the bays. 
They hushed as he drew near, hid from him, lurking behind 
casing and tanks, and then burst out into a wild shriek of 
hysterical rage at his back. When he whirled round in 
deadly fear to confront them, they vanished again, and left 
only the men, their servants, to grin at him and mock him. 
And as he stood trembling, suddenly behind him they 
would shriek once more. One day they would spring. . . . 

What could he do, how escape? He could not leave the 
shop. Queer as he was, he knew that an appeal to the 
foreman, to either foreman, would provoke derision. He 
felt that if he could gain the protection, the friendship, of 
a single man, he would be safe. Alone, having probed its 
secret, he must be the prey of the god of the shop. But 
with someone standing beside him, some strong normal 
man (he knew he was not normal) the god would not dare. 
For its own sake it dare not strike through him at one of 
its own servants. Yet such friendship seemed as remote 
as the sympathy of the foreman. His posturings, his 
sudden starts and turns, his shrinkings and cowerings, his 
hurried, alert walks with head peering sharply from side to 
side, had all accentuated his dissimilarity from the other 
workmen, and there was now not one who would listen to 
him without a broad smile or speak to him without chaffing 
him. No one took him seriously. The most frivolous, 
the most debased among them took him for something less 
than themselves. They all tolerated him, amused... 

And there was the god of the shop waiting to strike . 
And there was nowhere to hide. 

When he thought that he could bear it no longer, and 
must yield, he found a haven at last. At the remote end of 
the shop, where the din was less intense, beyond where 
those sullen beasts, the shears, champed slow deliberate 
jaws, there worked behind a screen of sacking, an electric 
welder. Cut off by his screen and by the dark tinted 
glasses he was forced to wear, he knew only by hearing of 
the strange labourer who provided so rich an entertainment- 
And when Jimmy slunk one day in utter desperation behind 
the screen and to excuse his presence ventured some 
incoherent and broken remarks about the noise, the welder 
answered amicably enough, and they discussed the matter 
at some length. The welder found an emotional vividness 
in Jimmy’s conversation to which he was unused, but 
which was rather attractive. And Jimmy—Jimmy 
experienced a flood of relief. The god fled howling, like 
Apollyon, to its hideous fastnesses. Within the magic 
circle of the screen no terror could touch him. He had 
to hold himself sternly in check so that his demonstrative 
gratitude should not alienate the welder. He lingered as 
long as he could; and when he was obliged to go, he went 
in new heart. 

The welder behind the screen sustained him. When he 
walked the shop now the thunder of it still assailed and 
battered him. He felt the malevolence still there, longing 
to get at him, but baffled, baffled. He no longer jumped 
round spasmodically at the clatter of the riveting hammers, 
He no longer strode as a figure of fun among the men. His 
aloofness returned and a new dignity. 


The welder, who 


— 


for all his friendliness understood nothing of those live 
fancies of his, observed that he was “ getting used to the 
row.” 

Jimmy used the screen as a haven, even when the welder 
was not there, he felt such peace there. He used it often ; 
he used it too often, so that it became noticed. And one 
evening, just before finishing time, as he was standing there 
beside the welding table, communing with himself, he 
became through the mist of his thoughts aware of a face 
watching him, scrutinising him, an implacable face. His 
heart gave a great bound. “ He’s got me!” he cried, 
And then he saw it was the foreman, looking at him with 
sneer. When the foreman knew that he had been seen, he 
nodded his head slowly once or twice and walked off, 
disappearing behind the screen with the sneering smile 
still carven upon his face. 

Jimmy’s heart raced still, and his brain went giddy, 
He thought it had been the god, standing waiting for him, 
He felt sick and faint. He put one hand on the steel table 
top to steady himself, but swayed, and groped with the 
other hand for support. It touched something, and 
gripped ; and Jimmy, out of a vast rushing blackness, felt 
a mighty quivering blow, as though a giant had struck 
him . 

The night watchman was the least imaginative of men. 
The boiler shop at night was to him simply the boiler shop 
at night, like the other shops silent and deserted, something 
to be traversed as part of his duty, and there an end of it. 
But that night he felt a vague uneasiness. The shadows 
from his lanterns danced so grotesquely about him, and 
behind the brooding forms of the boilers, queer little 
seuttering noises whispered of something slipping and 
hiding from him. ‘“‘ Damn the rats ! ” he thought. “* They’re 
getting on my nerves. What the hell’s the cat doing?” 
He stopped, and peered round with his lantern, but saw 
nothing. He shook himself and pulled himself up, and 
went on. 

Near the end of the shop his lantern shone on a pair of 
feet protruding from behind the screen, unmoving, pointing 
roofwards. He shivered and stopped dead. 

‘** Who’s there ?” he called, and his voice went rumbling 
away into the dark caverns behind him. 

There was no reply. He walked round the screen, 
bracing himself for what he might find . 

As he bent and fearfully covered the pitiful face, the 
rat that had been following him scampered over a bench 
and dislodged a fragment of steel, which fell gently on to 
a hollow plate. The watchman did not hear the rat; 
he heard only the fall of the steel, which came on him out 
of the blank silence like a rich chuckle. He straightened 
himself, and called for the second time, ‘* Who’s there?” 

There was no answer but the whispering echoes of his 
voice. Suddenly panic seized him. He left the stark 
body, and ran headlong up the bay, stumbling and shouting 
for his mate. And round him the darkness took up the 
substance of his shouts, and burst all about him in mocking, 
gloating laughter. S. W. Hype. 


Music 
SCHONBERG’S GURRELIEDER 


T is by the invigorating freshness of genius that life 
I is fed and sustained, and one comes away from & 
failure or lack of genius with a corresponding 
emptiness, and an emptiness which is all the more exhaust: 
ing when one has been endeavouring to consume and digest 
a large amount of non-nutritious matter. Mr. Arnold 


Schénberg is a musician with a European reputation as a 
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composer and a theorist, and one is forced to inquire closely 
into this reputation when one discovers, after listening for a 
couple of hours to his Gurrelieder, that this prolonged effort 
of musical feeding has only left one limp and exhausted. 

Mr. Schénberg began this immense work—scored for five 
solo voices, three male choruses, a mixed chorus in eight 
parts and a very large orchestra—in 1900, and after inter- 
ruption through the usual difficulties which beset men who 
attempt to create anything, completed it in the winter of 
1910-11. He was twenty-six years old when he began it, 
and the most striking fact about the Gurrelieder is that there 
js no essential development of Schénberg during those ten 
years. The opening section reveals the immense natural 
talent of Schénberg, and the increase in craftsmanship 
between this and the closing ‘“‘Summer-Wind’s Wild 
Hunting Melodrama ”’ is negligible, though discernible. It 
is negligible because it is not a vital increase of technical 
resources acquired through the struggle to express a new 
content, but a mere increase of facility through practice— 
with a very small modicum of increased technical freedom 
due to a restricted but genuine musical sensibility and great 
mental activity. When one compares Beethoven’s first and 
second symphonies with his third symphony—a develop- 
ment which took half the number of years between the 
beginning and the completion of Gurrelieder—one sees that 
the new path struck out by Beethoven at the age of thirty- 
four was the result of an inner necessity which drove him 
forward, breaking the musical conventions in his progress, 
not consciously or theoretically but instinctively. This is 
not to say that he was unaware of what he was doing. We 
know that he himself expressed his dissatisfaction with 
what he had done, but he was dissatisfied because he had 
not been sufficiently himself. He wanted to put more of 
himself into his music, not to invent a new musical theory 
or a new notation. Therefore the content, the meaning 
of his music changed, and with that its form naturally also 
changed. But when we have to deal with an artist of a 
different type, a highly cerebral artist such as Schénberg, 
one discovers the opposite process going on. In Beethoven 
craftsmanship and creative power went hand-in-hand. As 
a composer he was satisfyingly integral and harmonious ; 
but in Schénberg we have the spectacle of a prodigious 
craftsmanship in the service of a highly analytical mind 
with nothing of importance to say. Far away in the musical 
dark ages there was a composer—whose name I have for- 
gotten—who invented the diminuendo and the crescendo, 
but he did nothing with this great new discovery except 
play with it as with a new toy. So we apparently have the 
spectacle of a man of such great talent as Schénberg who— 
according to those who know his later works best—has 
added something to the history but nothing to the esthetic 
of music. 

Put in this way, it seems to me on general grounds to 
be hardly a tenable proposition. For my own part I cannot 
believe that a man can really add to the history of music 
without adding to its wsthetic also. By adding to the 
history I mean bringing into musical composition a new 
element. Therefore I should suspect that the inventor of 
the diminuendo and the crescendo arrived at this discovery 
by having a more delicate sensibility to tone, which made 
an evenly sustained volume of sound throughout all changes 
of pitch unsatisfying, if not positively irritating to him. I 
do not believe he sat down to think out how something new 
could be done, for it is simply not believable on a priori 
grounds—as well as being contrary to all the evidence of 
how the human mind works both in science and art—that 
reasoning precedes perception. 
Were the result of an 
necessarily in 


So the dim. and the cres. 
wsthetic perception though not 
their use esthetic. And so I think 
It will be found that what Schonberg has added to the 


history of music he has added also to its «esthetic. As Iam 
not examining his later works here, it is not my business to 
discuss in detail what that contribution may be. But it 
is possible to draw certain conclusions from what is to be 
found in the Gurrelieder. 

In the first place the choice of the poem—The Songs of 
Gurra, translated from the Danish of Jacobsen—tells us 
much. It is one of those romantic stories characteristic of 
Northern Europe, in which there is a mixture of hunting, 
castles, forests, peasants, kings, queens, harps, stars, spirits, 
torches, falcons, doves and love. King Waldemar is riding 
to the tower of his mistress, Tova; his jealous Queen kills 
Tova; Waldemar and his vassals threaten to break into 
Paradise and destroy God and his angels, and the work 
ends with the wild hunting (Herne the Huntsman !) 
** melodrama.” 

It is inconceivable that a fully adult musical mind should 
be interested in such balderdash, but for a youthful genius 
not yet out of adolescence it offers certain attractions. Such 
a theme treated by a poet or a musician of great genius 
might have been wholly redeemed and transformed into a 
work of art of great beauty. But it is suflicient to say that 
Schénberg has treated this subject musically in the idiom 
of the second act of Tristan und Isolde—remembering 
Beckmesser from Die Meistersinger in the music given to 
the Fool, Klaus—to know that here we are not dealing 
with the romantic naivety of youthful genius hyper- 
susceptible to forests and moon-magic, but with a highly 
sophisticated, receptive, musical man of the world. Further 
proof is given by the complete lack of imagination in the 
Gurrelieder. The music is always descriptive, never sug- 
gestive or evocative. For instance, when Waldemar sings 
***tis the hour of midnight,” we get twelve o’clock struck 
upon the harps, and in going through the programme I 
find the following notes made by me constantly recurring, 
“commonplace,” “ banal,” ‘“‘ no ** sophisti- 

rated,” “full of clichés,” “ descriptive not imaginative,” 
“* Wagnerian crescendos and climaxes,” “ impure.” 


freshness,” 


The Gurrelieder is a work essentially commonplace in 
conception, and even in considering it as a youthful com- 
position one could not find promise in it because the talent 
is too great, the craftsmanship too assured, and the signs of 
originality and real creative power nowhere to be found. 
But Schénberg has a certain limited emotional quality 
which is his own, and when this is expressed it is expressed 
in a manner which is his own, and I believe that whatever 
he has done in the way of developing modern harmony has 
sprung from this particular emotional character. For 
example, in Part III. of the Gurrelieder there are several 
individual Schénbergian moments. At the words of 
Waldemar’s vassals— 

From our weary sword-blades drips 

Rust-encarmin’d the morning dew. 

Our time is o’er! with gaping maw the grave now calls, 

Earth receives again the light-fearing shades of night— 
there is a passage for bassoons, muted trombones, tenor 
and bass voices which is sombre and Schénbergian not 
Wagncrian in tone-colour. Another good because individual 
moment is with piccolos, flutes, drums and clarinets at 
the beginning of the ‘“‘Summer-Wind’s Wild Hunting 
Melodrama.” Unfortunately, this concluding section does 
not live up to its opening. It has moments of fine sonority 
and that is all; essentially it is commonplace, impure and 
full of clichés of that musical descriptive writing which is 
the equivalent of the “ purple patch ” in literature. 

But it is as a whole that works of art must be judged, 
and as a whole the Gurrelieder leaves one in a deplorable 
state of depression. From a colossal expenditure of resources 
cames a feeble, despiritualised product which rarely flickers 
into life. W. J. TuRNeER. 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


INCE publishers continue to republish reprints in 
cheaper form of good essays, either in elegant or 
pocket series, let me recall to their memories an 

exceptionally spirited and witty collection of essays, Men 
and Letters, by Herbert Paul. These were published by 
John Lane in 1901; I expect they are out of print. The 
book included essays on ‘“‘ The Decay of Classical Quota- 
tion,” ‘* Sterne,” ‘‘ Gibbon’s Life and Letters,’ ‘* The 
Victorian Novel,” “ The Art of Letter Writing,” “‘ The 
Great Tractarian ” (Halifax, the idol of Macaulay), ‘ The 
Father of Letters ”’ (Cicero), ‘* The Prince of Journalists ”’ 
(Swift), “‘ Macaulay and His Critics,” ‘‘ The Autocrat of 
the Dinner Table” (Selden). That is to say the author’s 
province is that borderland between history and literature, 
precisely the bit of country through which so many people 
now like to wander. Mr. Herbert Paul writes not out of 
books but digested knowledge. It is desirable that these 
essays should reach more people, because it is important 
to screw up the standard by which such work is judged. 
He who reads Herbert Paul will not be so easily satisfied 
with much writing of the kind that at present passes as 
admirable. That wide knowledge is essential to this kind 
of essay writing is obvious, but a show of knowledge is 
easy ; and unless the difference between the essayist who 
has retained what he has read and the one who only read 
while he wrote is brought home to people by comparison, 
the book-market will continue to be deluged with flimsy 
biographical sketches and historical commentaries. More- 
over the first kind of essayist is as a rule far the most 
entertaining. 
* * we 

You will not find a fairer or better-informed estimate of 
Macaulay as an historian than Mr. Paul’s essay upon him 
in this book. It was written in 1900 when 
literary shares were low, one hundred years after Macaulay’s 
birth. At that time the history school of which Stubbs was 
head, and Bishop Creighton and Gardiner eminent exponents, 
was in the ascendency. This school regarded it as a crime 
in an historian to be picturesque. ‘* He must not exaggerate, 
he must not colour, he must hardly even comment.” He 
could only permit himself to report and explain. Macaulay’s 
methods were assailed; it was not only alleged that his 
History was merely “a misplaced eulogy of a second-rate 
Dutchman,” but that “‘ he wrote a style in which the truth 
could not be told”’; “that he was as much the mouth- 
piece of a party as counsel in court are the mouthpieces of 
clients, that he confounded William Penn, the founder of 
Pennsylvania, with another person of the same name, and 
that he said the oaks of Magdalen when he should have said 
the elms.”” The last charge Mr. Paul admitted to be true. 
Macaulay was not an observer of nature; the minutiae of 
botany escaped him. 

x x * 


Macaulay’s 


He certainly did, Mr. Paul admits, sit down to prove a 
proposition: Macaulay regarded the Revolution of 1688, 
which was really not a revolution but a change of dynasty, 
as the most beneficent of historical changes in England and 
the starting-point of modern progress in which he firmly 
believed. This is a view which can be disputed. When Mr. 
Belloc brings his history of England down to that date, 
no doubt we shall see one-half of that proposition vigorously 
contested. Not, I anticipate, the importance of 1688, 
but the beneficence of the changes which that date marked 
and inaugurated. But may an historian take sides? Mr. 
Paul argues that what Burke said of representatives is also 
true of historians: ‘“* They owe to the public for whom 


— —, 


they write, and the public have a right to demand from 
them, their judgment as well as their knowledge. If g man 
is not better able to form an opinion upon his own subject 
than the majority of his readers he has no business to write 
at all.” A judge is not impartial in the sense of bein 

neutral. He takes a side, the side of the evidence, whether 
it be for the prisoner or against him. ‘“‘ Even the Bishop of 
Oxford (Stubbs) would not commend,” Mr. Paul continues, 
““the American magistrate, who having been elected {or 
his personal popularity rather than for his knowledge of 
law, thus addressed the jury: ‘Well, gentlemen, if you 
think the prisoner guilty you ought to convict him, [f 
you think him innocent you ought to acquit him. But if, 
like me, you don’t understand the case, and can’t make 
head or tail of the evidence, why, then, I'll be hanged if | 
know what you ought to do.’” The point is that Macaulay 
did study with exemplary thoroughness the material at his 
disposal; no one denies that his learning and accuracy 
were prodigious. Did he suppress or misstate facts? Did 
he draw incorrect inferences from them? The first offence 
would be a very grave one. As far as I know it is only in 
the case of scandalous facts connected with the private life 
of William III. that Macaulay deliberately looked the other 
way; facts which could not affect our estimate of 
William III. as a statesman, but would greatly damage his 
reputation as aman. How far even that was deliberate on 
Macaulay’s part it is difficult to tell. Iam inclined to think 
it was not deliberate shirking, but the kind of blind shyness 
with regard to facts which descends on a man once he has 
decided that those facts are outside the pale of public 
discussion: they cease to exist for him. With regard to 
the lesser charge, that of false inferences, criticisms of 
Macaulay resolve themselves into saying that “ he over- 
stated his case and was too much of his own opinion.” He 
has not been caught out “* cooking.”’ His moral indignation, 
which tells so heavily against Marlborough, for instance, is 
at any rate transparently honest. 

* * 

With regard to his style this comment could not be 
fairer. “‘ His style is far from perfect. It has often 
a hard sound and a metallic look. To say with Matthew 
Arnold that it has the perpetual semblance of hitting the 
right nail on the head without the reality is in my judgment 
absurd. Macaulay habitually hit the right nail on the head, 
and he did not, as Mr. Arnold sometimes did, knock out two 
tacks in the process. But there is always the semblance 
as well as the reality, and it is the reality without the 
semblance which charms us in the greatest writers of all. 
It would have been better for Macaulay if he had written 
less like Gibbon and more like Swift. But it was hard 
writing, and, therefore, it is easy reading. He worked to 
save his readers the trouble he took himself, and he deserves 
their gratitude as well as their admiration. ‘ Mr. Scarlett 
a great lawyer?’ said the honest Yorkshireman, discussing 
the leaders of the Northern Circuit, ‘ why, he always has such 
easy cases.” To make a simple thing complicated will 
attract more praise from some critics than to make 4 
complicated thing simple.” The other essays in Men and 
Letters are equally entertaining and sound. The latest 
series of reprints, The Phenix Library (Chatto & Windus, 
3s. 6d.), begins particularly well. It contains Queen 
Victoria, Eminent Victorians (Lytton Strachey), Antic Hay, 
Along the Road (Aldous Huxley), Tales of the Five Towns 
(Bennett), The Mercy of Allah (Belloc) and Lady into For 
(Garnett). 

x * a 

Will my correspondent who signs himself “ X” write 
to me again? I have some information which I cannot 
send him until I have his address, information which, from 
his letter, I think may interest him. 

. AFFABLE Hawk. 
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m NEW NOVELS environment in which they abound. Even the landscape 
: begins to grow upon the reader. In the torrid summer evenings 
‘et spring Darkness. By Joun Mrrcatre. Constable. 7s. 6d. the “ prikes” or young gallants go courting down the long 
Last Post. By Mapox Forp. Duckworth. 7s. 6d. avenues, the hot asphalt sticks to their feet, their sticks rattle 
: Dreams Fade. By Goprrey Winn. Duckworth. 7s. 6d. along the hoardings and palings, and their voices rise to the 
ng t Stories of 1927, English. Cape. 7s. 6d heights of Muswell over the din of the Great Central trains. 
er The Best Shor . en glish. i songs The hero’s disastrous love-affair is finely told; we see him 
of The Best Short Stories of 1927, American. Cape. 7s. 6d. penetrating into the social circles of his blind fiancée and 
25 The reviewer of novels comes, in his long course of vicarious dropped from them as unaccountably as he has been taken up. 
“ emotional experience, to learn a great deal about love. On the The atmosphere of thickening deceit and disillusion, the 

whole, the more he sees of it, the more he will respect it, for Mysterious hints of his future mother-in-law, the evasions of 
of though he soon ceases to pass any esthetic judgment on the her daughter, the suspicious affability of her friends, are a model 
au oie of this fecling, he will never tire of admiring its amazing of cumulative treachery which the hero in vain tries to dispel 
If dynamic force. This Niagara of emotion cascading over human by Prge _ gens — ee heeeige 4 everything a 
f, lives is only visible to him in the myriad twinkling lamps which pe a he e — of the mot wy r ah . = 
ke are the novels generated, like urban lighting, from its power. py ter bn ~~ mage sags: = Boers a wit 
I All these novels, and more than half these stories are about love, = age S 8 are who has wasted his a ee eae 

a in all of them and in Last Post especially, the roar of the love of a girl on whom it would have been an infinitely greater 
, a . - , ‘ J? ‘ ‘ — — * . lh} . ig s 
y distant cataract is made audible to the reader, who is usually oe re i bea apes ye ae = a 
“ only faced with the bright electrical little device by which the a a _ gee do, an - J A ii iy he - y itw 
‘y boasting author deplores or celebrates the end of his desire. a ae Pinon an Ser — y « se pp ces See a 
id Actually no two love stories are alike, but they soon fall into unin sa ie tay be Sees ak ie anata “0 poner" he 
2e regular classes, as capable of analysis as the gambits in chess iin pone 4 eidiiies aan tie adadmension ame euaueadereieiiaiiies 
openings, and, despite all repetition, displaying the same elusive ., .- 4)?" é ee ee eee See = see ah 
n eige> I 4 edie Gham ly it is the American democracy that is arising in England with 
fe variety. There -s . rn kinds of love iyi t a” je - “ at. no tradition except business progress and easy courtship, and 

, y ? ause 1e short- aloe we 

= unhappy bye tee _ a ba ag pg Prsccciagge” probit love ”° standards but the standardisation of life. 

comings , vers themselves, the . : r s F , autobio hical 
af seldom running true, or because of the conflict arising from the Pe Be peer ancy pon pan je = wane ye ans 
is Jaims ival v hich ¢ al importance, the : ie J . Seige 
- laine on rival values which are of equal importance, the 14. only to open the book to see that his charm is turned off 
n opposition not of parents, but of duty or egotism or art. Of anil a ti a tap : 
k these books, Spring Darkness culminates in a broken engage- ppd thy ; ; ; 

ment (not a tragedy really, because the young man was well It was so sickening—just as that lovely rushing feeling took hold 
. out of it), Last Post celebrates the final triumph of real love over = ond ee wanted se — a vo — pager a 
S the world, and Dreams I’ade that tender emotion between author coat—everything, including that hideous woman's hideous ki 
c eat hese Gm Wikich Ghe sender feels tee eenbocmnened to tateniie. out of the window and shout and sing, a dull grinding noise, making 

acai : : My 3 : : x the carriage shake, started, and you knew the driver had put his 
0 The stories, being short, usually describe those mushroom brakes on, Such an awful pity . 
f growths which spring wp in the morning and vanish on the last es Saas a i : , 

page F This intimacy, which sometimes kindles to the caressing tone 
iu Last Piet willie tem tates os tee cb eed the of an advertisement for a patent medicine, is what the author 
e mre ie Se a. oe = “extends to the reader; for his hero he reserves an adoration 

intricate arrangement of the chapters into long digressions of ; ; : , 
’ ; : : en age almost as deep as self-love. The book is the story of a boy of 
’ the characters’ thoughts, all resonant with the echoes of the agit epee: Sh tae Saas ie a t 1 
” Gace hecke thet have cone belere, males tt exten dheeune 16 who lives in a large town with his parents, who do not under- 


stand him. How fond he really is of them, how fond he is of 
art! He tries to make them understand. Actually the situation 
is true to life, and is always happening, while the incidents 
which are used to explain it are plausible as well ; the convention 


to anyone who doesn’t know all that they have thought in the 
same tortuous method already. The greatest strength of Mr. 
e Ford is his ability to describe the quality of life, the bristling, 
tangled, harassed stream of consciousness as it flows through the 


n R : Re : : é to which they belong, however, is that of the film, and they 
minds of highly prejudiced, intelligent, and emotional people. , : og : blin 
‘ ae ae See . ‘ae are not important enough in themselves to make such a rambling 
Some Do Not is the best description of England and the official book go. Still, they are attached to the struggle of all age 
é eS : ‘o. § “y are attache a all ¢ 
e classes on the eve of the war, just as No More Parades is the & ; : 


for power and all youth for liberty, and are described with a 
vivid freshness. The last part of the book is better, for only 
then do we begin to realise that the insufferable Michael, you-ing 


t finest picture of its horrors, not from the angle of bloodshed, 
but from the teeming and complicated background of muddle 
and heroism behind the front. The dominating motives of his 




















0 = 38 . 

‘ work are an intense love of England, of the vanishing Tory, Saco : 
: and a hatred of the culture and the ethics which are superseding ——— italic ee is jo | 
e both; his hero, Tietjens, is a kind of Tory Hamlet, pagan in | 


: his virility and pride, and Christian in his charity, contempt for 
n the world, and capacity for being misunderstood. The best part 
4 of the work is the power and reticence with which his love story 
0 





SHELL | 


inconclusive compared | 


is worked out in opposition to his fanatical and unreal persecution 


by his wife. Last Post is hasty and 


| | 
s to the first two books; to read it by itself is a distinct effort, | T | | 
t just as it is a magnificent experience to have read the whole. | PE RO | 
g Spring Darkness is a depressing story. The hero is a boy | | 
h of seventeen who falls in love with a blind girl; her mother | i 
1 commits suicide, while she herself marries a kind of uncle, }) 


and the hero is left running away from his daughter who is trying for 
to run away with him. What makes it a good novel is the 
absence of any exploitation in this long and intensely personal 
love story, and the amazing picture of the London suburbs 
which it presents. The whcele action, except for some scenes 
. at Southend and on the Regent Canal, takes place in the dim 
region north of Finsbury Park, amid streets of villas with 


ee 
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_ Clean pistons | 





fantastic names, while over all the turmoil of human emotion [ nN valves 
broods, like Etna over Sicily, the dark pile of the Alexandra | C e Qa 
7 Palace on Muswell Hill. Amid these avenues where the most H 


daring buses grow timorous and weary, live the chief characters iH e 

of the story. The author has taken his scene so much for | ¢ lean Ss arkin 
stanted that there is no trace of burlesque or conscious drama | p 4 

in his handling of these complicated people with their chaotic | 

ethics and entangled lives. There is real art in the way their ] H 
world is gradually impressed upon the reader ; motor bicycles, p ugs | 
pillion rides, dance halls, courtship and separation, love and 
treachery appear without conscious glamour in this strange 
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the reader steadily, can at heart be serious and genuine. Per- 
haps when Michael grows up, for he is only 16, he will be able 
to stand alone without the infinite promptings of the author’s 
tenderness. For the author, as well, will one day be a man. 

The Best Short Stories of 1927 are two admirable volumes with 
excellent appendices, and short and searching prefaces by Mr. 
O’Brien, the English one being particularly good. On the whole 
the English stories are the better, except, perhaps, for The Killers, 
by Mr. Hemingway. Of the English stories the best are the 
Idealist and The Most Miserable of Men, both masterpieces 
on the lighter side of love. The Quest, by Lennox Robinson, 
works out an extremely good idea on the relations of art to 
life, which is really the most promising subject for stories, 
cutting as it does at the root of human values and being capable 
of so many endings. The Idealist, by Mary Arden, however, 
is the finest in execution, especially in the deft and cordial 
irony by which the author allows the characters to give them- 
selves away. The Lock, by Edward Sackville West, is a torrid 
and improbable August idyll, a fierce drama of the English 
tropics in which the love scenes are inferior to the sultry and 
dragging descriptions of the Upper Thames. It leaves an im- 
pression more violent than the others and, perhaps, more 
lasting. Of the American stories, beside Hemingway’s, which 
is a consummate piece of dialogue, there are several inter- 
esting Negro and Indian stories of which the best is Lyle Saxon’s 
Cane River. Little Dombey is a subtle story of the book- 
collecting world, but on the whole the collection is rather 
heavy and the stories lack the deft finish of the English volume. 


The future of American literature seems to lie in realism, if 


only, like Mr. Hemingway, it can distil a liqueur from life 
and not a hogshead. ‘The sterile inbreeding of American 


art and letters in Paris at the moment,” says Mr. O’Brien, 


*‘is very like the sterile inbreeding of New England art and 
letters,” while English story writers are free from the French 
reaction to the mystery, and the American to the horror, of the 
cinema and the machine. Cyrit CONNOLLY. 


METHODS OF CIVILISATION 


A History of South Africa. By E. A. WaLKER. 
12s. 6d. 

What a salad for a cynic is South African History! Mr. 
Walker, in this remarkable tour de force, compressing it into a 
densely detailed precis of 600 pages, makes it appear the more so 
because, especially in his survey of the last forty years, he writes, 
as he says, with the utmost restraint and abstains from pointing 
morals and adorning tales, since all South African history is, 
in a sense, current politics and memories are long. 
that forty years’ history has been travestied for British consump- 
tion with particularly nauseous kinds of glamour—as in our late 
Laureate’s one unforgotten effusion, inspired by the Jameson 
Raid—so much of its idealisation has been resolutely attuned to 
the standards of folk who regard diamonds and gold as the 
typical symbols of the highest human desire and the extension 
of British dominion as the sole and sufficient saving hope of the 
world, that it is refreshing to those who have had a closer acquain- 
tance with the naked facts of that period, and it may, one is 
fain to hope, be a salutary corrective to still persistent illusions, to 
read this austere narrative. ‘* Neither the development of self- 
government and the Union, nor the struggle between the British 
and Afrikanders ” are Mr. Walker’s main theme. He has tried 
to trace the interplay of the factors which have always been 
more significant than the doings of any one of the principals. 
These are, in his view, ‘* Western civilisation, tribal Africa, and, 
to a less degree, theocratic Asia.” Asia’s part would be negligible 
if concessions to Indians did not, as General Smuts has explained, 
prejudice relations with natives. But Mr. Walker’s confronta- 
tion is too condensed. ‘ Western civilisation,’ presented as a 
protagonist, needs analysis; and for this the book itself gives 
plenty of guidance. Did the Boers, and does the National 
Party tradition, represent Western civilisation? Did the 
methods of Cecil Rhodes and the forces associated with his 
enterprises ? I am speaking of the effectual incorporate powers. 
One may think unreservedly of such men as Sir George Grey as 
representing European civilisation. Pretorius would have been 
a great man anywhere on any valuation : so would Moshesh the 
Basuto ; but can Nationalists of the generation now mature be 
expected to think of England as having much to teach them in 
regard to European morality ? Mr. Walker records drily enough 
the mysterious summary closure of the Jameson Raid Enquiry, 
and Milner’s agony lest, at the twenty-third hour, Chamberlain 
should allow the mediation of Hofmeyr and Fischer. and so the 
good moment for war and the consolidation of British Empire in 


Longmans. 





So much of 
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Africa go by for ever. ‘‘ Methods of Barbarism ” on the part 
of a ‘* civilised *> Power made more impression on those who 
experienced them then than they could on anyone since oy 
Great War. Rhodes and Milner were great agents for European 
civilisation, and their aims will increasingly be achieved : but 
just now we seem to be witnessing some part of the nemesis of 
their methods. Kruger’s task was beyond his capacities ag g 
statesman, but sympathy with what, for his own people, he 
stood for must long prejudice their sympathetic acceptance of 
those principles of civilisation which he resisted. 

One cannot study this history without recognising the over. 
powering prerogative of the heritage that expresses itself in 
South African Nationalism. The Boers of the Cape, in the long 
isolation of the eighteenth century, were wrought into a unique 
strain of humanity, with a specially adapted and self-sufficient 
technique of life that could not have been developed anywhere 
else. Such a people cannot but be proud of, and back, its 
traditions. The civilisation of Johannesburg has not yet 
conspicuously succeeded in breeding a human type more impres- 
sive. It is an irony, but not unintelligible, on a balance of 
force and character, that it comes back out of the wilderness 
into political power bearing with it its Ark of the Colour-Bar, 
significantly supported also by men seeking to hold their own 
against that embodiment of European civilisation on which 
Johannesburg stands. 

But—* Western Civilisation”?! Egypt, Greece, Rome, Catholic 
Christianity ! There is, one may be confident, enough of that 
vigorous in South Africa to leaven the Dopper lump, and avert 
disastrous error in dealings with natives. Grey relied for that 
on the common ground of “ justice and truth ’’—their outstand- 
ing virtues, ““ having for them a religious sanction.” ‘J do not 
think,’ said a witness before the Select Committee on General 
Hertzog’s Native Bills, “‘ it would be fair to the native... 
But in dealing with this question, the dominant thing in our 
minds has not been justice at all, but we must conserve as far as we 
can European civilisation.’ We may doubt whether that 
quite indicates what Mr. Walker meant by the term. 

OLIVIER. 


MODERN PAINTERS 


A History of Modern Painting. 
Stanley Paul. 16s. 


By Frank JeEwetr Martner, Jr. 


The Art of Still-Life Painting. By Hersert Furst. Chapman 
and Hall. 21s. 
Pictures and Painting. By M. H. Buttey. Chatto. 7s. 6d. 


Design in the Theatre. 
7s. 6d 

Mr. Mather’s book begins ‘“ Dear Babbitt,” and one is 
surprised to find that the author is addressing not the hero 
of Mr. Sinclair Lewis’s novel, but the distinguished professor 
of the same name. For this historian of modern painting 
has so bizarre a scale of artistic values that only in Zenith, 
one imagines, could he be taken very seriously. A fervent 
admirer of Watts and of the mural painting of Sargent, he 
damns with faint praise and inaccurate statements the best 
contemporary painters. Matisse, he informs us, is the most 
typical and prominent of expressionist painters, and Picasso, 
we are told, has given up Cubism. Mr. Furst’s book on still-life 
painting is a more serious work. It contains eighty-five plates, 
most of them interesting, of still-lifes of every epoch. In his 
choice of contemporary work, Mr. Furst is over-patriotic, 
showing two pictures by Mr. Brangwyn and Mr. Nicholson, 
and none by Bonnard or Derain. But his comments are 1D 
general just. Miss Bulley’s book is more ambitious. A 
disciple of Mr. Roger Fry, she tries to show the inexperienced 
the best way to approach painting of all periods. Her taste 
is impeccable, as anyone knows who has seen her fascinating 
book Art and Counterfeit. She insists too much perhaps on 
the importance of the historical background, especially as 
she seems less equipped to write of history than of art. But 
no doubt many persons have first begun to take an interest In 
pictures on account of their historical associations. Her book 
can be recommended to anyone who wants to know what 
this mysterious pleasure is which entices their friends into 
the gloomy portals of museums and picture galleries. 

Design in the Theatre contains letters from Gordon Craig 
and Mr. Nigel Playfair, some sensible remarks by Mr. C. B. 
Cochran, a particularly well-informed article on “ Continental 
Theatre Design” by Mr. James Laver, and nine pages by Mr. 
George Sheringham. Unfortunately it is Mr. Sheringham, 
not Mr. Laver, who is responsible for the choice of illustrations, 
and these reflect his parochial prejudices. He has not included 


By G. SHertncuaM. “The Studio.” 
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THE PHG@NIX LIBRARY 


3s. 6d. net per vol. (cloth), 5s. net per vol. (leather) 


The advent of THE PHCENIX LIBRARY is not only a landmark in the history of the firm of CHATTO & WINDUs, 

but in a larger world. In a day of attractive reprint series THE PHC:NIX LIBRARY will be prominent, first by 

reason of the books it includes, and again owing to its novelties and attractive appearance. Designs by 

Thomas Derrick embellish each volume and, in cloth, each author has a distinctive shade of colour, though 

the tawny, pleasing dust-cover is uniform. The leather editions are uniform, too, in a smooth rich crimson. 
It is pre-eminently a series to collect, and to go on collecting. 


Now ready :—by Lytton Strachey: QUEEN VICTORIA: EMINENT VICTORIANS (Peculiarly apposite to read 
with the Queen’s recently published Letters). 


+ by Aldous Huxley: ANTIC HAY: ALONG THE ROAD. 
Others in by Arnold Bennett: TALES OF THE FIVE TOWNS. 
Preparation. by David Garnett : LADY INTO FOX and A MAN IN THE ZOO (one vol.). 


by Hilaire Belloc: THE MERCY OF ALLAH. 


HISTORICAL NOVEL COMPETITION 


A full syllabus of this Competition will gladly be sent post free upon request. Brief particulars are as follows :— 


Novels should not be of less than 65,000 The following distinguished men of letters 
4 i. 5 = $4 
words, and may concern any period or subject have consented to act as Judges :— 
) y ly p g 
prior to 1850. Actual historical characters E. M. FORSTER, PROFESSOR GEORGE GORDON, 
may be used, but this is not essential. R. H. MOTTRAM. 
G Manuscripts may be submitted up till § Prizes will be as follows :— ; 
31st May, 1929 Ist.—{£300 on account of using and substantial 
y> . royalties. 
G The publishers reserve the right to return 2nd.— £150 5, 3 > ” 


MSS. which they do not consider to reach g All other rights, apart from British Empire 
the standard required by the Competition. book rights, to be reserved to the Authors. 


THE COMPLETE WORKS OF JOHN WEBSTER 
Edited by F. L. Lucas. 4 Vols. 18s. net each (purchasable separately) 


“* Webster has waited long enough for an editor and a fine edition, but he appears to have found them. To edit properly 

such a dramatist as Webster requires not only exact knowledge of the now vast field of Elizabethan scholarship but 

enthusiasm and literary taste, and Mr. Lucas is both scholar and man of letters. . The edition is alto- 

gether admirable.”—Times LITERARY SUPPLEMENT. “It is an edition of which everyone, editor, publisher, 

reader and shade of the author may be proud.”—NATION. Vols. i. and ii. contain the cream of the great 
dramatist. 


*,* AUTHORS DEAD AND LIVING. By F. L. Lucas. 7s. 6d. net. 
HELEN AND FELICIA. By E. B. C. Jones (Mrs. F. L. Lucas). 7s. 6d. net. 


POSSIBLE WORLDS 


By J. B. S. HALDANE 
7s. 6d. net 


PROPER STUDIES 


By Atpous HUXLEY 
7s. 6d. net 


“There has never been an age when writers who, like Mr. Huxley and Mr. Haldane, are both able and 
willing to make the results of specialised work available for ordinary educated people, have been more wanted. Fortu- 
nately, Mr. Huxley and Mr. Haldane both have the kind of mind that can act like a digestive enzyme. 
They have only to brood a little on a subject congenial to their natures, and thereby convert it into light 
nourishment ready for assimilation by any library subscriber.’—T1ime & Tipe. Moreover, both ‘ PROPER 
STUDIES’ and ‘ POSSIBLE WORLDS’ are books which, when ‘ assimilated,’ the reader will wish to buy and to keep. 


@ RABELAIS: the Original Translation in one volume of over 1,000 pages. 6s. net. 








CHATTO & WINDUS 
97 & 99 St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 2 
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one of Picasso’s designs for the Diaghileff Ballet (which when 
realised, produced probably the most beautiful decors of our 
time), while Derain and Jean Hugo are very feebly represented. 
There are seven pages of Bakst, on the other hand, a great 
innovator in his day, but an artist now chiefly of historic interest. 
One agrees that it is most regrettable that artists like Mr. 
Dunean Grant and Mr. McKnight Kauffer, who have shown 
great gifts of theatrical design, should not be given proper 
opportunities by our producers. But these, and also appa- 
rently Mr. Sheringham, prefer the work of Miss Doris Zinkeisen. 
It is difficult to exaggerate the importance of Gordon Craig’s 
work and influence, yet when Mr. Playfair tells us that ‘ the 
whole of the modern movement of design in the modern theatre 
is due in the first place to English activity,’ one wonders what 
he means, and the majority of the plates in this book do not 
help one to solve the problem. Art, like science, has now 
become more than ever an international activity. National 
characteristics may very properly continue to colour an artist’s 
work ; but the tendency in three of the four books here noted, 
to exalt the author’s compatriots as such, can only irritate 
the judicious reader and thereby harm instead of helping the 
cause the writer wishes to support. 


THE FRIEND OF POETS 


Correspondence of Henry Crabb Robinson with the Wordsworth 
Circle. By Enpirn J. Mortey. Two Vols. Clarendon 
Press. 42s. 

Crabb Robinson wrote a diary that must have taken him twelve 
hours a day, and letters that occupied eight more. The remain- 
ing four he spent in deciphering the answers of his correspondents 
—nay, when the correspondent was Wordsworth, whose writing 
only Dorothy could read, we must allow at least six. Six 
hundred and seventy-one of these letters, a small portion of 
the mass with which Dr. Williams’s Library has so long bulged, 
are here presented to us with great diligence and accuracy 
by Miss Edith Morley. She has, of course, had assistance; the 
Royal Society of Literature has contributed to the expenses, 
and secretaries have helped in the copying. But it remains 
a stupendous feat. Nor, we imagine, has the labour been much 
diminished by the work of previous explorers ; for many of the 
letters are printed for the first time, and the pioneers were often 
sadly inaccurate. Even Knight, on whom we were accustomed 
to rely, now turns out to have been not only careless but 
unscrupulous. When he could not read Wordsworth—which was 
often—he guessed, like a schoolboy, and sometimes ludicrously 
wrong. Miss Morley confines herself to one example, which has 
led to misrepresentation of Wordsworth’s character. The poet 
wrote, ‘‘I have not seen any one new thing except abuse of 
myself . . . which persons mostly unknown to me are oflicious 
enough to forward.’’ Knight reads, ‘‘ I have not seen any one 
new thing except a bust of myself. Some kind person—which 
persons mostly unknown to me are—has been good enough to 
forward me this.” The illustrations are admirable, and the 
book is enriched by facsimiles, which, for the light they throw 
on character, we welcome as Carlyle used to welcome en 
authentic portrait of Marshal Schwerin or the Old Dessauer. 

Robinson was a very remarkable man. As one reads his critical 
judgments, which were all his own and unborrowed, one is struck 
by their soundness. He saw the greatness of Wordsworth when 
hardly anyone else saw it, and perceived, in the full tide of the 
popularity of Marmion, his immense superiority to the romantic 
narrative poets. He formed, almost untaught, a definite 
theory of poetry, and measured poets by it, without regard to 
authority. He saw the genius of Coleridge, and plumbed the 
greatness of the Lyrical Ballads. And yet he was never betrayed, 
even by reaction against the opposition he encountered, into 
idolatry. He perceived that the mind of Coleridge, though so 
variously gifted, was not like Wordsworth’s a balanced and 
controlled mind. On Wordsworth himself his judgments are 
sane, and his discriminations between the bad poems and the 
good will, we think, be in almost every case found to coincide 
with the opinions of instructed posterity. The fact is that his 
German scholarship kept him straight. He knew his Goethe ; 
and it was impossible for him, with that knowledge, to fail to 
see the limitations of the Excursion and the Prelude. Wordsworth 
was to him, as to us, supreme within his range, but his range 
was bounded. Add to this, Robinson was a true, active, and 
practical friend. Ne did not content himself with admiring 
Wordsworth ; he worked for him. He thought Mrs. Wordsworth 
a ‘perfect woman, nobly planned,” and he toiled over her 
commissions, and bought her candles and soap for her. He 


ee 


spared a day from his diary-writing to show Dorothy the Sights 
of London. 

One’s admiration for Wordsworth the man, also, is confirmed 
by the book. He appears as less self-absorbed, less conceited, 
than in some of the portraits that have been painted of him- 
and his devotion to Dorothy, when the clouds had descended on 
that brightest and most unselfish of souls—one of the best 
things in Wordsworth’s life—is here perhaps pictured more 
clearly than ever before. But one sees all too plainly the growing 
narrowness of his mind: and one wonders what sort of sonnet 
Shelley would have written on him if he could have seen him 
from 1830 to 1845. ‘* How many topics of the day are excluded 
at the Mount!” writes Robinson to Miss Fenwick. “ The 
Maynooth and Irish Colleges Bills. The Dissenters’ Chapels 
Act—The American Questions—Slavery, Texas, and Repudia- 
tion.” The one-time leader was lost indeed. In 18382 he could 
still argue with Dr. Arnold about the Reform Bill, though against 
it. In 1845 he could not bear Liberalism to be so much as 
mentioned. Quantum mutatus ab illo Hectore. 

And what shall we say more? For the time would fail us 
to talk of the delightful Miss Fenwick, who was to Wordsworth 
all, and more than all, that Susan Ferrier was to Scott; of 
Harriet Martineau, with her deafness, her unflagging energy, 
her pigs, her agnosticism, and her mesmerism; of Dorothy, 
whom not to love argues oneself unlovable ; of Dora, and of 
her father’s incurable grief at her death ; of the Fox How family, 
and of the society that Mrs. Arnold’s unbounded hospitality 
gathered round her there; of Sara Coleridge, Mrs. Clarkson, 
Thomas Quayle, and W. J. Fox ; not to mention a score of others. 
Most of all we should like to dwell on Dora’s husband, the 
egregious Quillinan, from whom Robinson took care to conceal 
his view that Harriet Martineau, in spite of her errors, was a 
Christianlike woman, and whose letters form the comic relief 
in a volume whose interest needs no relief at all. 


LOVE AND THE FRENCH EMPIRE 


Napoleon and His Women Friends. By GerrrupE ARET, 
Translated by EDEN and CeparR Pau. Allen and Unwin. 
16s. 

The Secret Memoirs of the Duchesse d’Abrantés. Edited by 
RosertT CHANTEMESSE and translated by Enric Sutton. 
Cape. 16s. 


In spite of her title, which in the original is Die Frauen um 
Napoleon, Friulein Aretz is far from being one of those frivolous 
bookmakers who dish up scandals and call them history. There 
is plenty of scandalous matter in her book, and she deals with 
it frankly, but it is a perfectly serious (though lively) and 
even a valuable contribution to Napoleonic literature. The 
English title is indeed a little misleading, as the translators 
admit. Some of the women who figure in the book were far 
from being the Emperor’s friends, let alone his mistresses—for 
instance, Louise of Prussia and Madame de Staél. It is, indeed, 
a complete gallery of all the women with whom he came into any 
sort of significant contact, from Caroline du Colombier, with 
whom as a boy he flirted timidly in a cherry orchard, to Betsy 
Balcombe, the tomboy who amused him on St. Helena. In all 
human probability, however, it is to the chapters concerned with 
his love affairs that most attention will be paid. And they 
are worth attention, for they are illuminating. 

As a youth Napoleon said, and wrote, some very severe things 
about love, as an obstacle, which wise men avoided, in the 
pathway of ambition; which merely shows that he was a romantic 
young man afraid of himself. He was very romantic with 
Caroline in the orchard; he showed off like any glorious boy 
before Louise Turreau; he seems to have been genuinely in 
love with Désirée Clary, who eventually married Bernadotte ; 
and though it is very doubtful whether he “ fell for” the light 
and lovely Tallien, whom in the days of his power he treated with 
marked harshness, he was completely bowled over by her friend, 
Madame de Beauharnais. He was as extravagant about 
Josephine as any hero invented by Chateaubriand could have 
been ; and Friiulein Aretz rightly makes her the dominant figure 
in her book. Napoleon’s passion for his first wife, and its 
disappointment, had a profound effect on his character. The 
knowledge of her unfaithfulness set up a hardening process, 
and henceforward women were to be to him no more than 
ministers to his appetite. If there was to be an exception, it 
was Marie Walewska ; and in her case love was stimulated by 
pique at an unwonted resistance. Usually he had but to beckon 
and the chosen obeyed, and he valued their favours accordingly. 

Like that other famous highwayman, Captain Macheath 
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Napoleon “must have women.” His affairs were probably as 
numerous as those of Henri IV.or Louis XTV., but. unlike those 
monarchs, he made no parade of them. He took elaborate and, 
as the records show, usually vain precautions to ensure their 
secrecy ; for, though society under the Empire, with his own 
sisters at its head, was as dissolute as any other has been, 
Napoleon was resolved to keep up a show of decency at his 
court. So his mistresses visited him surreptitiously and, when 
they had served their turn, were dismissed without ceremony. 
There is plenty of evidence, however, that he treated them 
kindly, and made them handsome recompense for the loss 
(if any) of their virtue. Nor did he ever turn a deaf ear to the 
appeal of an old love in distress. Napoleon did not differ much 
from other men in the nature of his feelings. What made him 
remarkable was his power of organising them. 

Laura Permon, who became Madame Junot and so Duchesse 
d’Abrantés, figures among Napoleon’s women friends. At 
one time the First Consul formed the disconcerting habit of 
entering her room at Malmaison in the small hours of the morning 
and sitting by her bed while he read his letters ; 
discouraged him by a trick which made him furious. 

Fraulein Aretz, however, has not very much to say about 
the Duchesse, who has the distinction, according to Napoleon 
himself, of having treated the Emperor “like a schoolboy” ; 
and it is clear from her very full bibliography that she wrote too 
soon to have had an opportunity of seeing the remarkable 
** secret memoirs ’” which M. Chantemesse has brought to light. 
Laura’s published memoirs are, of course, well known: they are 
a mine in which all who would study the Empire intimately must 
delve But it now appears that in writing them she completely 
suppressed a relationship which, for herself at any rate, was of 
cardinal importance ; and, further, that by that suppression 
she of necessity falsified her account of certain episodes in her 
career. This was her liaison with Maurice. Marquis de Balincourt, 
who, from her first meeting with him at Aix in 1812, when her 
husband was with Napoleon in Russia, became the absorbing 
passion of her life. The documents which M. Chantemesse 
publishes are the letters which she wrote to this young man 
(who himself remains rather a shadowy figure) and, if their 
editor is a little inclined to overestimate their historical import- 
ance, they certainly unfold a story of considerable human 
interest. They constitute a poignant study of self-torture and 
jealousy ; for Maurice was soon tired of his importunate mistress, 
and she knew it, though she refused to admit it, and knew, too, 
that he was unfaithful to her. But if one feels sorry for Laura, 
one can hardly avoid some sympathy with the unwilling recipient 
of her passionate appeals. 


until she 


A BRISTOL 


Wordsworth and Other Essays. 
smith. 8s. 6d. 


‘** Never forget,’ wrote Wordsworth to Lady Beaumont, ** that 
every great and original writer must himself create the taste by 
which he is to be relished.”” Nor was that significant saying ever 
more true than of its author. But Mr. Rowley, sometime 
Professor of History and Literature at University College, 
Bristol, who died as long ago as 1906, and some of whose work- 
manlike and discriminating lectures are now given to us in the 
form of Essays, helped as much as any teacher to give the 
dictum its driving force. So good is this book, especially the 
Wordsworthian section, that we wonder why we have had to 
wait all this time for it. Professor G. H. Leonard gives a moving 
little account of Rowley’s work and influence at Bristol, and 
Canon Gamble commends Dr. Leonard’s preface, and tells us, 
what indeed we should gather from the pages before us, that 
** the writer of these Essays paid his listeners the compliment of 
supposing that they would be willing to accompany him on the 
laborious road by which alone knowledge can be reached.” On 
the very first page of the Wordsworth Lectures the absolutely 
right and distinctive note about the poet is struck. He is the 
poet of consciously disciplined life, and clear aim. He is com- 
pared with Milton in these respects, but we should say that 
Wordsworth’s unfaltering purpose, to crush down all ambition, all 
tendencies which he detected towards unquiet of mind, bitterness 
and hatred—to live in the Purgative sphere, in fact—was far 
stronger than Milton’s. The period of seeming deflection from 
this ideal, 1791-1795, is duly noted, and fresh light has come on 
this time since Mr. Rowley wrote. Perhaps it is not very dis- 
concerting, in view of the poet’s youth, his immature sympathy 
with the earlier phases of the French Revolution, shared, and not 
unjustly, by so many, his residence in Paris itself. Milton, after 
all, in the role of a party pamphleteer, is much less agreeable an 


SCHOLAR 


By JAmMes Row.Ley. Arrow- 
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object of contemplation. Anyhow, Wordsworth recovered his 
poise, and in so lasting a manner that, falling under the Witchery 
of Coleridge’s friendship, when Coleridge was at the height of 
his inspiration, he could withstand the enervating influence of 
Coleridge’s decline and fall. We are given the story of the 
genesis of Tintern Abbey, and of the Lyrical Ballads, Looking 
back, we see how the appearance of the latter marked an epoch 
but it is noteworthy of his careful criticism that, writing so early 
in the century, Mr. Rowley is careful to say that they made no 
great impression for a whole generation. Then, despite Words. 
worth’s worship of an absolute simplicity which in places degen. 
erated into real silliness, the fire of his genius communicated its 
fervour to Scott, Shelley, Keats, Landor and even to Byron, 
“the interpreter,” as Macaulay put it, “* between Mr. Words. 
worth and the multitude,” whilst vociferously antagonistic to 
him. 

One thing in these Lectures deserves all gratitude. It is the 
scathing condemnation of Browning’s lines, ‘* The Lost Leader.” 
Unhappily, by Browning’s own admission, he took Wordsworth 
as “‘a sort of painter’s model” for verses whose sentimental lilt 
and pious conclusion are not, thank goodness, for modern ears, 
But the impression remains that Wordsworth, truest and 
austerest of men, was guilty of some mysterious venality, and 
for a consideration “ left * an equally mysterious group of high- 
souled associates. Coming from Browning, the very comfortable 
society philosopher, with his optimistic pats on the back for 
puzzled humanity in general, the lines are comical, and “ the 
-alumny was not even original.” Its father was Shelley. But 
Browning gave it vogue, and his position as a Victorian prophet, 
with an unknown tongue to boot, made ordinary folk very 
grateful for what they could comprehend, plus a tang of scandal. 
The scandal has been often repeated since Mr. Rowley’s days, 
and it is high time it should stop. 

The Essays on Wordsworth are better than that on Bacon. 
It was characteristic of the writer that, before lecturing on 
Bacon, he went conscientiously through all Spedding’s volumes, 
with the result that he “ could not acquit Bacon on the strength 
of Spedding’s plea to the jury.” In fact, he could not see the 
wood for the trees. Bacon’s was an age of sycophancy and 
petty falseness: but the old verdict, “* greatest and meanest of 
mankind,” still rings in our ears; and it is Bacon’s singular 
quality that, granted the meanness, the greatness rides supreme 
above it. We think of Hobbes’ conversations with him in his 
garden ; we recall that mysterious eulogy by Ben Jonson in 
** Underwoods.”’ With his universal intellect, sic sedebat, as in 
Gorhambury Church, and with that marvellous effigy in mind, 
we echo sic sedet to-day. 


THE CORK CONCILIATOR 
Irish Fireside Hours. By Witi1am O’Brien. Gill. 5s. 


The publication of a new book by Mr. William O'Brien, 
almost simultaneously with Mr. T. M. Healy’s resignation as 
Governor-General of the Irish Free State, comes as a breath from 
the past of a political history which seems to-day almost in- 
credibly ancient. This is the tenth year since, bowing to the 
rising storm of Sinn Fein, these two great confederates of the 
All-for-Ireland League withdrew from public life. The years 
which have seen the establishment of the Free State and the 
enthronement of Mr. Healy in the Viceregal Lodge have left 
Mr. ©’ Brien seated at the fireside of his Mallow home. So much 
of his retirement has been devoted to purely historical work that 
there is room for this reminder of a leading figure in the Parlia- 
mentary struggle for Home Rule, once the terror as much of 
John Redmond and the official Nationalist Party as of British 
Governments, fighting for ‘ conciliation’? with a_ bitterness 
truly Trish. 

This book, a gleaning of occasional papers some as early as 
1885, some as late as 1922, but mostly written in the first and 
second decades of this century, is most typical of its author. 
Wisely, he has left them as they were written and made n0 
attempt to bring them up to date. The series of Talks to the 
Young, with which the book opens, reflects their author’s orthodox 
Irish Catholic outlook on life and letters against which only now 
is there to be discerned a faint stirring of protest in Ireland. 
Ilis second section, grouped as Boyish Memories and Ideas, 
touches a wide range of interests. Here are memories of gun- 
running in Cork in Fenian times. Here are sidelights on the 
blank English ignorance about the history of Ireland which the 
Nationalist movement had to combat. Here is expressed that 
passionate devotion to Ireland, physical and spiritual, which 
ultimately carried it to victory. The rest of the book is made up 
of reminiscences of the Holy Land, Rome, and Paris. 
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Whether he writes as Catholic or as Nationalist, the Cork 
conciliator deals in his somewhat florid and “ dated” prose 
as shrewd blows as ever his acid tongue dealt in the House of 
Commons. Not only English Government and English scholar- 
ship, but also English manners, come in these pages under a 
lash which is wielded no less vigorously against the Quirinal and 
modern Rome in general (as compared with the Vatican) and the 
French Government and the Paris of the cosmopolitan tourist 
(as contrasted with Paris as “the greatest city of practising 
Catholics in the world’). Where heretics, whether against 
Catholicism or Nationalism, are concerned, one can almost hear 
Mr. O'Brien, in his most conciliatory manner, declaiming with 
Mr. Belloc : caritas non conturbat me. The attitude of mind which 
Mr. O’Brien, in his own incomparable fashion, reflected is in 
public life to-day utterly unrepresented, and these twilight 
gleams from his Cork hearth stir memories which some would 
unwillingly let be forgotten quite. 


WINDS 
Great Storms. By Carr LauGuTon and V. Ileppon. 
10s. 6d. 

How many of us know that there is a ‘* Law of Storms,” 
and that by following certain rules ships caught in a great gale 
may now escape much of the perils of the sea ? 
nearly a 


Allan. 


The law is 
hundred years old, and we only wish that the 
meteorologists could make use of it to control the more disastrous 
activities of AXolus. Of those activities this book of Mr. 
Laughton’s and Mrs. Heddon’s gives a very fascinating account. 
They devote several chapters to storms known to history, 
especially to storms known in English history. There was the 
storm which harried the beaten Armada, beaten not by the wind, 
but by the English; there was the great and terrible storm 
of 1703, the storm mentioned in Addison’s panegyric of 
Marlborough : 

So when an angel by Divine command 

With rising tempest shakes a guilty land, 

Such as of late o’er pale Britannia pass’d, 

Calm and serene he drives the furious blast. 
That was a storm, long remembered as the most destructive in 
English history ; the devastation caused by the hurricane was 
almost excelled in Bristol, the Severn Valley, and Gloucester 
by the effect of the gale on the tidal river. Although we do not 
to-day share Addison’s view that angels direct winds, it is 
curious that the poet should have ascribed to the driving power 
of the hurricane the qualities of calmness and serenity. For 
we are now told that the worst thing that can happen to a 
ship at sea is to “ lie to” in a hurricane : 

Men who behaved thus right in the track of a hurricane—or 
typhoon, or cyclone ; they are all the same thing under other names 
—stood an ugly chance of passing through the storm-centre, or 
rather of allowing the storm-centre to pass over them. Such an 
experience is terrific. The centre of these storms has a calm patch; 
the wind falls clear away to nothing; the sky clears in the zenith, 
and a blue patch, known as “ the eye of the storm ”’ often appears. 

But the sea boils like a pot in pyramidal heaps from which there is 
no escape. 

The calm patch is oddly like Addison’s angel. Of more recent 
hurricanes than the great storm of 1703 the book gives some 
thrilling accounts; there is a particularly good and detailed 
chapter on the huge wind which blew down Tay Bridge in 1878, 
There is also a chapter dealing with the internal storm by which 
the voleanoes of Souffrigre and Mount Pelée distinguished 
themselves in 1902, but the authors do not tell the story, which 
we hope is true, that five or six days before the eruption a 
Neapolitan skipper warned other seamen and the town authori- 
ties, and left for home stating that he knew what the ominous 
signs meant from his long acquaintance with Vesuvius. Apart 
from the stories of famous storms in different parts of the world, 
the authors give a clear account of the modern position about the 
origin of storms ; and the layman may gain from their pages a 
very good idea of meteorological science. We wish that, 
instead of the picturesque drawings by Mr. Cecil King of ships 
in stormy seas, we might have had more photographs of the 
havoc caused by storms in recent times 


SHORTER NOTICES 


Seaways and Sea Trade. By A. C. Harpy. Routledge. 15s. 

Mr. Hardy, in a sub-title, describes his book as a maritime geo- 
graphy “of routes, ports, rivers, canals, and cargoes.” It is, in 
fact, a running commentary on all these things, based on a wide 
knowledge of the sea and ships; but it is verv far from being a 
systematic treatment of them. Lather, it resembles a series of quite 
interesting and well-illustrated popular articles in some paper devoted 
to things of the sea. A useful feature of Mr. Hardy’s exposition is 


— 


a series of sketch plans of trade routes and of rough maps of canals 
ports, “trades,” and so on. Mr. Hardy is, however, disappointing 
just because he is disposed to talk about his theme rather than vive 
the reader the precise information that he wants. He is readable 
rather than conclusive—suggestive rather than satisfying, But 
as a supplement to more conventional books about the world’s trade 
and shipping, his treatment has a distinct value. 


- 


Politicians and Moralists of the Nineteenth Century. By Eni 
Facuer. Translated by Dororny Gatron. Benn. 15s. 

M. Emile Faguet was one of the most important and most iniluentia| 
critics of the latter nineteenth century. He is still influential— 
wherever he is read. He is not a writer for the student whose judg. 
ments are still unformed. His criticism is too incisive, too clear 
and convincing, difficult to refute. But the mature thinker, with 
judgments and prejudices ready formed, or with knowledge and experi- 
ence suflicient to form them, will lind in M. Faguet a stimulating 
opponent or an invaluable ally. Especially so when he writes of his 
own century. He wrote on many centuries: there are few periods 
in French literature students of which will not be referred to, or for- 
bidden, M. Emile Faguet. He had positively a graphomanie. But, 
the politicians, moralists, and poets of the nineteenth century he has 
taken under his wing. His estimation of them, whether you assent 
to it or no—and Faguet can mesmerise one into unquestioning 
assent—remains vivid, suggestive, and exquisitely expressed. His 
style is his most useful weapon, and his most dangerous. The present 
translation is adequate, though some of Faguct’s clear pointedness of 
expression has been lost. Very easy to read in French, he does not 
earry well into English; the French conversational style is not as 
ours. And why translate such well-known titles as Le Rouge et le 
Noir or Volupté (here rendered Voluptuousness), while religiously 
preserving an acute accent in Napoleon’s name ? 


Maria Marten: or the Murder in the Red Barn. Edited with an 
Introduction, by MonraGu SLATER. Howe. 2s. 6d. 


In the revival last year at the Elephant and Castle of this famous 
melodrama one may suspect a rather sophisticated appreciation 
on the part of modern audiences ; for melodrama is powerful only 
when it is contemporary. When Maria Marten was lirst pro- 
duced, in 1840, the case of William Corder (the villain of the piece) 
was still fresh in the public memory. Mr. Slater tells us in his 
Introduction that a million copies were sold of a pamphlet describing 
the trial. So that the presentment on the stage of a murder which 
was discussed in every street and parlour was bound to be a popular 
success. The accompaniment of slap-stick comedy, slow music for 
the heroine, turbulent chords at the approach of the villain, and 
the unexpected appearances of a mysterious gypsy who played the 
part of a Greek chorus and spoke the moral, were all theatrical 
devices, crude but effective, to move a popular audience. There is 
a good deal of amusement now to be had from reading the published 
version ; and the publishers are obviously counting on the support 
of amused readers. But the play has a vigour which other pieces 
of the kind must have lacked; its survival cannot be altogether 
fortuitous. 


Clubs. Edited by E. C. Austen-Leicu. 
7s. Gd. 

The 1928 edition of Clubs gives details of some 3,950 English- 
speaking clubs in all parts of the world, plainly set out and arranged 
according to their locality. It should be especially useful to travellers, 
for it is pocketable and the necessary information can be seen at 4 
glance. 


Spottiswoode Ballantyne. 


Folk Tales of Provence. 
Hall. 7s. 6d. 


So foremost a part has Provence played in the history of Europe, 
so often has she been conquered, colonised, ruled, and fought about, 
that she could not fail to have a rich collection of folk tales and 
traditions, many of them survivals from her pagan days. First the 
faith of republican Rome compromised with the earlier deities of the 
country ; later the Church of Rome compromised with the surviving 
Latin gods and heroes, Typical of Provence is the Tremale, originally 
the graven image of Marius with his wife and his prophetess, sub- 
sequently, and to this day, interpreted as the three Marys, Mary 
Magdalen, Mary Jacobe, sister of the Virgin, and Mary Salome, mother 
of James and John. This tendency of paganism to attach itself to, 
sometimes to survive, Christianity is very evident throughout the 
pages of Mr. Branch Johnson’s amusing collection of folk tales, 
customs, and beliefs. To the amateur of Provence, who secks, in 
his travels, not for antiquities, Greek, Roman, or Saracen, but just 
for the new and the surprising, this book will provide a fresh interest 
in Southern France and its inhabitants. 


By W. Brancu Jonunson, Chapman and 


A Short History of Western Civilisation. By Anan F. HAtTerstey, 
M.A., F.R.Hist.S. Cambridge University Press. 6s. 

“The purpose of this little book is to trace the origin and growth, 
in its essential features, of that European civilisation which constitutes 
the atmosphere, inte!lectual and moral, in which the citizen of to-day 
has to live his life.” It seeks to make clear the unity and upward 
trend of man’s development from the Stone Ages to the present day, 
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Sunbaths 


at home. 


“ Hanovia” stands for Artificial Sunshine. 


Bad circulation, bad heart, 
** nerves” — all these can be 
treated by artificial sunlight with 
marked benefit. Irradiation with 
a Hanovia Artificial Alpine Sun 

, Quartz Lamp produces generous 
and wore improvement in circulation, bring- 
ing relief to heart and main arteries. The 
blood is freed from poisons, sleep is improved, 
nervous disorders disappear and the whole organism 
is toned up. few minutes’ irradiation has the same 
effect as one day's complete rest. 


Ask your doctor to give you daily Hanovia Quartz 
Lamp irradiation for a time. It is an inexpensive 
treatment and worth many times its cost in results. If 
your doctor does not yet possess a Hanovia Lamp he 
will arrange for your irradiation by a colleague or a 
hospital. 


Write for free literature set 76, stating current and 
voltage available. 


Nhe 
BRITISH HANOVIA 


QUARTZ LAMP CO 
Led 


GLOUCR BUCKS 


We strongly dissuade you from treating disease 
except under medical advice, and equally warn you 
against purchasing ineffective apparatus like the 
“Violet ray" or cheap carbon arc. If you are 
pened and keen on keeping fit, the Hanovia 
HOMESUN Quartz Lamp will interest you. 


The HOMESUN LAMP: Direct current model, 
£10. Alternating current mode ol, £18. ‘ 
146 














THE NATIONAL BOOK COUNCIL 


HAS ARRANGED A COURSE OF 


LECTURES 


TC BE DELIVERED AT THE 


ESSEX HALL 


ESSEX STREET, STRAND, W.C.2, at 6.30 P.M. 








FEBRUARY 9TH (Thursday) 
—— IAN HAY BEITH (“ IAN HAY ”’) 
The English Sense of Humour” 
FEBRUARY 23RD (Thursday) 
Miss ROSE MACAULAY 
(Subject to be announced later) 
MakcH 8TH (Thursday) 


Miss EDITH SITWELL 
on ‘* Modern Poetry in general and Sitwellism 
in particular” 


PRICES OF ADMISSION 


For Non-MEMBERS : 
Ticket for Single Lecture oe iss 2 


For MEMBERS AND ASSOCIATES : 
Ticket for Single Lecture se ~« ip 


Applications for tickets should be sent to The Organizing 
Secretary of the Nationa! Book Council (3 Henrietta Street, 
Covent Garden, London, W C 2). 























NEW C.W5S. 
BANK PREMISES 


AN OFFICE OF 
THE C.W.S. BANK 


will shortly be opened at 


SMITH SQUARE, 
WESTMINSTER 


The usual banking business will be transacted with 


Trades Unions, Clubs, Institutes, Friendly Societies, 
Co-operative Societies, and Individuals. 

OR TMI TIDE. ooo csc oxisrcccccvessncievs £632,000,000 
Number of Current Accounts .......csccceveeee 23,000 
Total Assets of the Society .......cccccccsseeees £56,000,000 
Reserve and Depreciation Funds ..........00++. £8,000,000 


ENQUIRIES TO: 

CO-OPERATIVE 
WHOLESALE SOCIETY LIMITED 
BANKERS 
Head Office: 1, BALLOON STREET, MANCHESTER. 


London Offices: 99, LEMAN STREET, E. 1. 
Ciare House, Kincsway. 
SMITH SQUARE, WESTMINSTER. 
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THAT SECRET BLEND OF RARE TOBACCOS 


Made by Lambert and Butler, Established 1836. Branch of The 
Imperial Tobacco Co (of Great Britain and Ireland), Ltd. W.A.342 
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Impeccable taste demands 


DE RESZKE 


The Aristocrat of Cigarettes 


American ° 25 for 1/10 Tenor (Turkish) - 25 for 3/2 
Egyptian Blend + 420 for af- 


De Reszke Turks - 20 for 1p 


American De Luxe - 25 for 2/- 
De Reszke Virginias 20 for 1f- 


j. MILLHOFF & CO. LTD., 86, PICCADILLY, Wa 
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The Outlawry of War 


By Charles C. Morrison. 10s. 6d. 


Foreword by John Dewey. 


** Because of the light it throws on the views of an 
influential section of American citizens, it ought to be 
read by English people who take a strong interest in 
this vital question.” —Western Daily Press. 


SENATOR BorAH says: “A great book . . . it 
is a distinct and outstanding contribution to clear and 


courageous thinking upon the most vital problem of 
these days.” 





GEORGE ALLEN & UNWIN, LTD., LONDON, W.C.1 























FOREIGN AFFAIRS 


A Journal of International Understanding 


Edited by H. M. SWANWICK 
February Issue 
SOCIAL PARALYSIS AND FOREIGN RULE IN INDIA. 
C. F. ANpDREws. 
By the Epitor. 
By Katuveen E, Lyngs. 
GERMANY’S CRITICAL YEAR. 
By Dr. Erich WELTER 

(Financial Editor of the “ Frankfurter Zeitung ”’). 
ITALY, ALBANIA AND YUGOSLAVIA, By C. H. Gray. 
RACIAL BONDAGE IN SOUTH AFRICAN INDUSTRY. 
B 


J. D. Rueinacit Jones. 
THE MIDDLE EASTERN CAULDRON. By Dr. Hans Koun. 
POLAND PREPARES FOR A GENERAL 


ELECTION. 
A FINE AMERICAN HISTORY. 


By 
OUTLAWRY OF WAR, OR WHAT YOU WILL. 
SAFEGUARDING THE WAR INDUSTRY. 
THE DAWES PLAN: 


By WItL1aM ZUKERMAN, 
By S. K. Ratcuirre. 





Price 6d. monthly, of all newsagents. 


Annual subscription 7/- in 
Europe, 8/- 


outside Europe, from the Manager, Foreign Affairs, 
34 Victoria Street, London, S.W. 1. 








SEND FOR A SPECIMEN COPY, 

















‘‘The most desperate of Human Calamities.’’ 


DEAF and DUMB 


In London alone there are 4,000. 





Some features of our work: 
INDIVIDUAL HELP. 
A specially trained Staff of Chaplains and Lay Workers spend their 


lives among them, assisting them to secure employment; interpreting 
in all difficulties, in hospitals, courts and prisons. 


RESCUE HOME for DEAF AND DUMB GIRLS— 


for those who, already handicapped by affliction, have fallen by the way. 


THE BLIND, DEAF AND DUMB— 


To enable those without sight, hearing or, in many cases, speech, 
to live a human life. 


BRING A RAY OF SUNSHINE to the Deaf and Dumb. 
GIFTS welcomed by GRAHAM W. SIMES, Secretary. 
ROYAL ASSOCIATION in aid of the 


DEAF AND DUMB 


413 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 








— 


and, “in particular, his increasing control over the forces of cireym. 
stance and over tradition.” Though much the same thing has bee, 
attempted before, and upon very similar lines, handbooks such gg 
this are always useful—to the intelligent ordinary reader rather thay 
to the avowed student—and when they are as well done as is this 
one, they are very welcome. Mr. Hattersley’s peculiar merit |ies 
in his clarity of thought and his complete ease of expression, Hig 
subject is vast in both scope and detail, but he seems never muddled, 
and his sense of proportion is excellent. He keeps closely to facts, 
pointing to rather than dwelling upon significances, and he has con. 
trived, without crowding, to pack an immense amount of information 
into his two hundred and twenty small pages. The chapters on 
“The Renaissance and Reformation” and “ Religious Toleration 
and the Growth of Enlightenment,” are particularly good, but 0 
too are those dealing with “‘ Sea Power,” ‘‘ The Industrial Revolution,” 
and “* Nationality and Democracy.” A small private edition of this 
book appeared last year; Mr. Hattersley is well advised to issue it 
for the benefit of a larger public. 


The Chester Play of the Deluge. 
Cockerel Press. 30s. 

Although we should like to see the directors of this admirable press 
producing long books of which the main attraction should be the 
printing—why not, for instance, an edition of Augustine’s Confessions? 
—we cannot help rendering them unstinted praise for the encourage. 
ment they are giving to some of our most notable wood-engravers, 
The work of Mr. Gibbings alone would make his direction of the Press 
memorable ; but he deserves not more credit but more praise for the 
chances he has given to other artists—Mr. Eric Gill, Mr. John Farlegh, 
Miss Fiennes, Mr. John Nash and Mr. David Jones. This reprint 
of one of the pleasantest of the old mystery plays is enriched by ten 
engravings of Mr. Jones which are packed with imaginative intensity, 
overcrowded with a rich, brooding interpretation, and extraordinarily 
and subtly appropriate—not, we must admit, to the play, but to the 
symbolic message of the Deluge legend. Here is an artist working on 
his materia! as a great commentator might ; and these designs make 
it possible to put Mr. Jones in the same category, if at a distance, as 
William Blake. He has here, more than in the Jonah, or the Gulliver's 
Traveis, reached a style of his own ; what traces of Mr. Gill's influence 
remain are as well assimilated as the influences of the medieval artists 
and of the engravers of the great days of mezzotint. The printing 
of these drawings must have been a very diflicult business ; it is not 
entirely successful, but on the whole the Press must be congratulated 
no less than the artist. 


With engravings by Davip Jonrs, 


Since I Was Twenty-Five. 
12s. 6d. 


A book of reminiscences is, or should be, an agreeable excuse for 
talking shop. Unfortunately, most of the people who write memoirs 
either have no shop or are ashamed of their shopkeeping. Mr. Rutter 
talks shop naturally—journalism, art-criticism, painters and painting. 
Iie begins with a spirited account of his dark visits to music-halls 
while he was still a schoolboy, and his later adventures at Cambridge, 
where he seems to have been chiefly notable for his banjo. All 
this, if we are to judge from the title of the book, is only a preamble, 
Like most undergraduates he developed a taste for Paris, and spent 
a month or two each year living cheaply in the Latin Quarter and 
eyeing from a distance such men as Rodin, Norman Angell and 
Oscar Wilde. Finding himself without a profession, he became a 
free-lance journalist and afterwards joined the staffs of several 
newspapers. ‘The most interesting part of the book is concerned 
with his experiences as an art-critic and his meetings with such men as 
Rodin and Monet. 


By Frank Rvtrer. Constable. 


The Origin of Instinct. A study of the war between the ants and 
the termites. By E. BucGnion. ‘Translated by C. K. OGDEN. 
Psyche Monographs. Kegan Paul. 5s. 

Probably the termites would never have attained to their highly 
organised condition of living if it had not been for the continual 
necessity of defending themselves against the powerful attacks of 
the ants. They were driven underground, where gradually they 
developed their means of defence, the cement forts which are invul- 
nerable, except to man with gunpowder, and the division of their 
community into the three classes of soldier, worker and sex-form. 
M. Bugnion in this concise and admirable essay records his observ- 
ations of both the primitive and advanced forms of termite ; and by 
comparing them he seeks to trace the long development of the 
termite state. He argues that the termite began with certain 
intelligent actions (like building with wood-sawdust against the 
attacks of ants), which developed and became in the end 
hereditary and instinctive. He goes on: 

According to our modern ideas, the presence of fixed instincts 
is in no way incompatible with a few gleams of intelligence, with 
certain reflective and conscious actions which unite with the 
instincts already formed and enable them to be further perfected. 
The astonishing reason which he offers for his conclusion that 

termite activity is mainly instinctive is that ‘‘ he tries to discover 

the directing force which commands the termites .. - and can 


; . ee shich the 
find nothing at all!’? There are many more points which 
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A.M.P. LIFE ASSURANCE MEANS : 


Moderate Premiums, Low Expense Rate, High Interest Earnings, Favourzble 
Mortality Experience, Stringent Valuation, Highest Annual Bonuses, and 
that you assure with THE LARGEST BRITISH MUTUAL LIFE OFFICE. 
Cash Surplus (ordinary department) divided for 1926: £2,693,000. 


AUSTRALIAN MUTUAL 
PROVIDENT SOCIETY 


Gstablished in CHustralia 1849 
Lendon Office : 73-76 King William Street, E.C. 4. 


Rosen? Fuepme, F.1.A., Manager for the United Kingdom. 
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INSURANCE ? 
THE PRUDENTIAL 
OF COURSE ? 














Life, Fire, Accident. 























BOOKS AS FRIENDS 


A temporary fnend has uses; but Friendship is one ol 
the best things in this temporary world, and the Friend 
. ship of Boos must be gained irom books that are vour 

own. Let us introduce you to works whose Friendship 
? once obtained will last lifelong. Buy the right Booxs. 
4 


i Send ‘for Catalogues 
. J.&i.. BUMPUS, Ltd 


350 Oxford St., London, W.1 


By Appointment to His Majesty the King 
"Phones — Mayfair 1223 and 1224 





SERRE TRINA FOF OT RS AS OER 


To give 

HOPE for Despair. 
COMFORT for Destitution. 
WORK for the Idle. 

FOOD for the Hungry. 


These are some 


CHURCH ARMY 
AIMS. 


Its sound practical methods, embracing Work-Aid depots 
for Men, Workrooms for Women, Soup and Bread 
Canteens, are saving thousands of suffering Men, Women 
and Children from Hardship, Misery and Despair. 


We urgently appeal to you to take some Practical Interest 
in this appallingly necessary work of Poor Relief. 


The Need is Pressing. 
HOW WILL YOU HELP? 


Any GIFT will be thankfully received, and may, if 
desired, be earmarked for any particular work, 


Cheques should be crossed “ Barclays a/c, Church Army,” 
payable to PREBENDARY CARLILE, D.D. 


THE CHURCH ARMY 


55 Bryanston Street, W. 1. 








LECTURES 
U NIVERSITY OF LOR SOR. 





A Lecture on “ THE MILITARY PROBLEMS OF THE 
NORTH-WEST FRONTIER” will be given by COLONEL H. 
ROWAN-ROBINSON, C.M.G., D.S.O., R.A., at BIRKBECK 
COLLEGE (Breams Buildings, Fetter Lane, E.C. 4) on THURSDAY, 
FEBRUARY oth, at 5.30 p.m. The Chair will be taken by Professor 
Major-General Sir Frederick Maurice, K.C.M.G., C.B. (Professor of 
Military Studies in the University). 

ADMISSION FREE, WITHOUT TICKET. 
EDWIN DELLER, Academic Registrar. 





OCIETY OF FRIENDS (Quakers), Friends House, Euston Road, 
N.W. 1.—Sunday next at 6.30 p.m, “ The Society of Friends and ita Funda- 
mental Principle.” Speaker, Shipley N. Brayshaw. 





THEATRE 


COURT (Sloane 5137). Evgs. 8.30. Mats. Thurs., Sat., 2.30. 


BARRY JACKSON'S SEASON. 
THE ADDING MACHINE, by Elmer Rice. 
Mon., Feb. 6 (4 weeks only), MACBETH (In Modern Dress). 


TRAVEL, HOTELS, ETC. 


REFORMED INNS. 
17 INNS AND HOTELS managed by the 
PEOPLE’S REFRESHMENT HOUSE ASSOCIATION, Ltd. 
Ask for Descriptive List (gratis). 
P.R.H.A., Ltd., St. George’s House, 193 Regent Street, W. I. 




















"THACKERAY HOTEL, opposite the British Museum, Great 
A = Russell Street, London, W.C, 1. First-class Temperance Hotel, 200 rooms, 
Electric Radiators in all Bedrooms, Bedroom, Breakfast and Attendance 

from 8s, 6d. per night. Telegrams: Thackeray, London, 





| REEDENE, SHANKLIN, ISLE OF WIGHT.—Vegetarian 
Guest House, South aspect, sunny balconies, commanding fine view. Garden- 
tennis lawn, Close to town and sea.—Mrs, WYNNE (lately of Godshill Park) 





A T BOURNEMOUTH HYDRO visitors find Hotel Comforts 


P i with baths and other advantages of a Hydro at moderate cost. Tele: 341. Lift. 





| Sigg eng oy JEVINGTON GARDENS, Vegetarian Guest 
4 House. Best locality ; central; large, bright, comfortable rooms ; wireless,— 
Mrs. ROGERS (cookery diploma), Tele.: 866, 





OURNEMOUTH WEST.—Croham Hurst Boarding House, 
Durley Road. -Few minutes from Cliff lift, trams and shops. Gas fire in 
bedrooms, Quiet, comfortable quarters.—Apply Miss K. M, ELLIs. 











Small Advertisements in 
THE NEW STATESMAN 


form an inexpensive medium of exchange at the 
constant service of all readers. It is estimated that 
at least 40,000 men and women read each issue of 
THE NEW STATESMAN, and for a few 
shillings readers can gain wide publicity for their 
small announcements. Here is a list of some of the 
classifications which suggest themselves :— 
HOUSE PROPERTY TO BE SOLD, LET OR 
WANTED. 
TRAVEL ANNOUNCEMENTS, HOTELS AND 
BOARDING ESTABLISHMENTS. 
ART EXHIBITIONS, LECTURES, MEETINGa, 
CONCERTS, THEATRES. 
APPOINTMENTS, VACANT AND WANTED. 
EDUCATIONAL AND SCHOLASTIC 
ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
CHARITIES AND APPEALS, 
BIRTHS, MARRIAGES, DEATHS, 
MOTOR-CARS FOR SALE, HIRE OR WANTED. 
MISCELLANEOUS ARTICLES FOR SALE OR 
WANTED. 


The charges for classified advertisements are as follows: 
(Minimum Two Lines) 1s, 9d. per line per insertion (a line 
averages about nine words). Series Rates: per line per inser- 
tion 1s. 6d. for 13, 1s. 4d. for 26, or 1s, 2d. for 52 insertions. 
Box Numbers should include one line for the office address. 





Please address all communications to The Manager, New 
STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 
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student of insects may find himself baffled, problems are raised about 
determination of sex, antenna language, symbiosis, to name only 
a few: but if he were to build an argument in each case on his own 
confessed lack of knowledge, he would arrive at a number of useless 
conclusions. M. Bugnion has written a stimulating essay, but, in 
the present state of our knowledge, the problem he discusses is 
insoluble. ‘Termitology as a science is only a very few years old. 
There is much yet to be recorded before a valuable synthesis will 
even be possible. 

Jane’s Fighting Ships, 1927. Ldited by Oscar Parkes, O.B.E., and 

Francis E. McMurrrie, A.I.N.A. Sampson Low. 42s. 

The new edition of Jane’s Fighting Ships has all the qualities one 
has come to expect of it, thoroughness, accuracy and an abundance 
of clear illustration. It is one of the few books which can really be 
said to justify a publisher’s claim for completeness and authenticity, 
and since it purports to contain a sufficient description of every fighting 
ship afloat in the world, the claim is a big one. Many of the photo- 
graphs are new ; the silhouettes of British, French, Italian and a few 
other warships have been re-drawn and greatly improved, and there 
are more than fifty new plans of ships newly constructed or rebuilt. 
Perhaps the most interesting feature in recent naval development is 
the number of aireraft-carriers which have been added to the British, 
American and Japanese navies. The photographs of the British and 
American boats are excellent, but unfortunately no illustration of 
the Japanese aircraft-carricr Akagi was available. It is obvious 
that aeroplanes will play an important part in the naval tactics of 
the future. Most battleships are fitted nowadays with “ catapults,” 
and in view of the ambitious programme which President Coolidge is 
supporting under the plea of maintaining a nominal parity with Great 
Britain, it is interesting to remark this general note on American 
construction : 

All battleships carry three ‘planes and one or two catapults ; in 
most ships, the latter are of new explosive type. 

What America will do with her huge new navy when she has got it 
remains to be seen. Asa contrast one should turn in this volume to the 
navy of Brazil and notice, in the few pages allotted to it, the pictures 
of cruisers built in the year 1895. 


About Motoring 
SALOONS WHICH OPEN 


ROM October to March, every sensible Briton would 
prefer to travel in a saloon car; and this preference 
would extend to considerable patches of the remaining 

six months. Indeed, during 1927, cover from the weather 
was desirable for practicaliy the whole year. But from April 
to the end of September there are many days on which an open 
car is much pleasanter, and a few days on which a closed car is 
intolerably stuffy. Moreover, there are many routes along 
which the entire crew of a car yearn for open vision. The side 
pillars and window framing of any closed car obstruct the view 
of the front passengers ; but their blinker effect is immaterial 
compared with the solid mass of the roof. Even in level country 
and from the front seat the roof intercepts a good deal of the 
outlook ; but in mountainous scenery and from the rear seat 
the roof is simply intolerable. One desires to seize an axe, 
and hack it bodily away. Imagine, for example, that a saloon 
finds itself in gorgeous summer weather descending the long 
incline from the Pordoi Pass down towards Bolzano along the 
Strada delli Dolomiti. The chassis is tilted steeply downwards 
for hours together. If the rear passengers keep their necks 
at a normal angle, they have spent several hundred pounds 
and travelled over a thousand miles simply to gaze at four 
square yards of grey Bedford cord, neatly stretched on a frame. 
And this abominable lid is screening from them an _ ever- 
changing vista of gorges, clad in pines, flowers, and marvellously 
tinted rocks, whilst vaguer and more distant glories fill the 
central split in the hidden landscape. The position is simply 
intolerable. 
* * * 
The ideal solution is plutocratic. A very rich man will provide 
his household with a closed car for town and winter work, and 
an open car, with emergency top, for summer use. The man 
of small means may make shift with the so-called “ all-weather ” 
equipment now provided with every open touring car. This 
is light, cheap, and easily installed. A very few firms, notably 
Humber, Standard and Hillman, make a good job of it. But 
the intrinsic defects are that celluloid windows are a poor sub- 
stitute for glass, that the construction is never quite draught- 
proof, and that the top is insufliciently rigid. In winter it 
forms an indifferent substitute for a proper saloon. So the 
mind of the trade is moving in the direction of saloons with 


A 


roofs which can be opened up in fair weather, or when the ea; 

is traversing lovely scenery. These openable saloons yi 

improve very rapidly ; at present a certain amount of cautioy 

should be exercised in buying them. 
* * * 

Two of the best are the Pytchley and the Tickford, whic, 
have been on the market for several years, and have beep 
very carefully developed by two expert firms of coachbuilders, 
The Pytchley has a very large sliding panel in the forepart of 
the roof. It can be locked in any position ; moves on bearings 
at the touch of a finger; is free from rattle in prolonged wear: 
and cannot leak at the joints. It is as durable as it is cop. 
venient and eflicient. The Tieckford clears the entire top of 
the car, leaving the fixed sides in position. A socket is provided 
for a winch handle in one of the side panels at the rear of the 
ear. ‘This handle winds the entire roof down into the tail of 
the body, or back again. The operator must dismount to use 
the handie, and unless an excellent quality of material js 
employed, cracking of the roof might occur in long wear. Both 
these devices are protected by patents. 

* x oe 

Iivery coachbuilder is finding it necessary to provide similay 
facilities, and much ingenuity is displayed in dodging patents, 
The Weymann people cover the fore half of their saloons with 
a long flap of their special indestructible fabric, which has a 
cellulose base, and is enormously durable. This is normally 
pressbuttoned firmly down over the top of the screen. To 
open the car, the driver releases the attachments, rolls up the 
flap, and secures it by straps to the fore edge of the fixed half- 
roof at the rear. Mr. Gordon England provides a loose flap 
of much larger dimensions, and leaves a light X shaped girder 
for its support when the car is roofed. This strikes me asa 
mistake. There is no need to open more than the front half 
of the roof, as the occupants of the rear seats do not wish to 
stare vertically upwards ; and a shorter flap would not need 
support, other than that furnished by tight straining over wide 
side members. A number of the smaller concerns producing 
cheaper cars build the front half of the roof more or less on the 
lines of a cape cart hood, with side irons which can fold back, 
or be locked in the forward and extended position. ‘The vast 
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Before going Abroad 
To many travellers the idea is abhorrent of 
obtaining money abroad in any other way 
than through the homely cheque. 


CHEQUES: For those who know beforehand 
where they will be likely to require money, 
the system by which the Westminster Bank 
can arrange for a customer to cash his own 
cheques abroad is an undoubted attraction. 
Any local branch manager will be pleased to 
arrange with the Bank’s Agent at Chartres, 
say, and San Remo, and Pisa, to cash a cus- 
tomer’s cheques within any pre-arranged 
limits. Nothing but a cheque-book 
need be carried, and the utmost 
convenience and safety 
are enjoyed 


WESTMINSTER BANK 


LIMITED 
HEAD OFFICE: 44 LOTHBURY, LONDON, EC2 
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SUNBEAM 


Economy in motoring begins with the purchase of a 
high-grade car. Years of service and years of satisfaction 
are ensured by choosing a Sunbeam. Its superior road 
performance, exceptional comfort and incomparable 
appearance are available in a wide range of models. 





You can personally try a Sunbeam at any time by 
appointment. 


Six Models: 16 h.p. six-cylinder to 35 h.p. eight- 
cylinder. Dunlop tyres standard. The model illustrated 
is the 16 h.p. six-cylinder Weymann Saloon model. 


Chassis prices from £425 
Five-seater cars from £550 


THE SUNBEAM MOTOR CAR CO., LTD. 


MOORFIELD WORKS - - - WOLVERHAMPTON 

London Showrooms and 12 PRINCES STREET, HANOVER 
Expert Department SQUARE, W.1 

Manchester Showrooms - - - - 106 DEANSGATE 











Car Mart are Specialists in Sunbeam Cars 








For the Supreme 


SUNBEAM 


and for 
Supreme Service "Wefaeal” 
before and after purchase _ 
See Car Mart First =<. and enjoy the benefits of their years-long ex- 


perience and vast organisation. Experts will 
assist in the inspection of a varied range of 
Sunbeam models for immediate delivery, and a 
Trial run on any selected car will be arranged. 
Car Mart will give the fullest allowance for any 
other car in Part Exchange for a Sunbeam, and 
their self-financed scheme of Deferred Pay- 
ments is not only most generous in scope, but 
perfectly confidential in operation. For com- 
ae plete After-Sale Service to Sunbeam owners, 
{UD Car Mart maintain the most up-to-date Service 
ADT HH G m4 Station in London. 





aa 





46-50 PARK LANE, W.1 297/9 EUSTON RD., N.W.1 


Grosvenor 3311 Museum 2000 


GARAGE & SERVICE STATION: BALDERTON ST., W.1. (opposite Selfridge’s) 
ASSOCIATED COMPANY: GORDON WATNEY & CO., LTD., 31 BROOK ST., W.1. 





_ _LONDON’S LARGEST CAR DEALERS 
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and sudden popularity of such designs, many of which are 
erude and only half thought out, indicates the shortcomings 
of a permanently closed car in violent fashion. 

* * * 

I am inclined to identify the Pytchley as the pick of the 
bunch. Most saloon bodies are already sufficiently liable to 
generate wear, misfits, and noise. If such a body is deprived 
of cross-bracing over most of its fore half, window rattle and 
door troubles become more threatening. The Pytchley design 
makes no such sacrifice. 


more than half-way back. It is rather pleasant to be able to 


vary the opening in the interests of ventilation, as well as of 


outlook. The light materials ordinarily used for roofs 


not stand a great deal of handling and flexing withou 
wear; and the Pytchley design is not open to this criticism. 
It is, of course, a ‘* special’? body, and as such is liable to be 
costly wherever it is not standardised ; but the makers are 
standardising it for a few of the more popular chassis; and 
on such chassis it is probabiy a very wise purchase. 


may 
t showing 


R. E. Davipson. 


THE CITY 

f HERE have been signs of a weakening in speculative 

activity both in London and New York. This is 

just as well, as the sort of thing we have been experi- 
encing during the last few months cannot go on indefinitely. 
On the other hand, it is only fair to say that some competent 
foreign observers whom I have met express the opinion that this 
country has not yet had its fair share of the speculative wave 
that has swept over most of America and Europe, and that with 
some revival of industry we have yet to see a real share boom. 
It may be so. Things look as though they were shaping for a 
minor boom in picture-house shares. Various groupings are in 
progress on the American model, and, generally speaking, shares 
in this industry are still undervalued ; it is probable that more 
will be made on picture-house shares than will be lost on the 
shares of film-producing companies. If the recently issued 
United Picture Theatres Ordinary shares open at a discount 
they are probably well worth buying while obtainable free 
of stamp and fee. When the last Budget appeared with its 
increased taxation on tobacco, I expressed the opinion that the 
tobacco companies would continue to flourish, and that share- 
holders need not be alarmed. The Imperial Tobacco Company 
has increased its dividend from 24 per cent. to 25 per cent., 
free of income tax, and the following figures do not appear 
to warrant much alarm. At their present price of 103/104, 
which includes the final dividend of 3s. 6d. per share, tax free, 
Imperial Tobacco Ordinary are probably still worth buying : 


Dividend on 
Year ended 


Net Ordinary shares 
Oct. 31st. Profit. tax free. 
£ % 
/O 
1918 ‘ -. 8,826,191 16} 
1919 ee 4,665,109 15 
1920 ee 6,659,791 17} 
1921 ee ee 6,927,641 17} 
1922 oe ee ee 7,199,077 224 
1923 we oe 7,474,686 20 
1924 ee ee 8,369,060 223 
1925 ee ee 8,884,990 24 
1926 oe ° ° 8,968,355 24 
1927 


' ° 9,405,000 Approx. 25 

This table dens not, of course, reflect the full benefit to share- 

holders, as during the same period the Ordinary share capital 

has been increased 34 times over, mostly by means of bonus 

shares. 
* * * 

A good deal is being written about the prospects of British 
industry, and we are told that the engineering firms, for instance, 
suffer severely from foreign competition. This is urged (and 
not entirely without justification) when the unions ask for an 
increase in the wages of their members, which are undoubtedly 
far too low. That there is, however, something wrong in the 
structure of this industry is apparent from a striking case in 
which foreign competition is absent. The London County 
Council Tramways Department asked for tenders for plant for 
its ticket-checking section. These were divided into three 
portions, and in the Minutes of the Council, January 24th, 
1928 (a public document), is given a statement showing the 
various tenders received. I select one portion, viz., that for 


benches and setting-out tables, for which the tenders were as 
follows : 


There is no need to open the roof 
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(c) Benches, setting-out tables, etc. 
Tenderer. Amount, 
£ ad 
Boulton and Paul, Limited, Norwich .. mn ai 292 5 9 
F. and H. F. Higgs, Limited, Herne-hill ae ate 834 0 9 
Messrs. Geo. Robson and Company, Sheffield 353 10 9 
Wm. Duncan, Tucker and Sons, Limited, Tottenham 865 0 9 
Spencer (Melksham), Limited, Melksham 371 0 9 
Geo. M. Hammer and Company, Limited, Bermondsey 7210 9 
Robert Boby, Limited, Bury St. Edmunds 397 0 9 
Siemens Brothers and Company, Limited, W oolwich 429 9 9 
Lord Roberts Memorial Workshops, Brompton-road 440 0 9 
Mann, Egerton and Company, Limited, Norwich 529 8 9 
East and Son, Limited, Berkhamsted . 575 0 0 
Brecknell, Munro and Rogers, Limited, Bristol 583 0 0 
Messrs. W. and C. Pantin, Upper Thames-street .. 595 0 0 
Central Joinery Company (1927), Limited, Kilburn .. 632 14 9 
Fraser and Chalmers Engineering Works, Erith 1,431 0 0 


It will be observed that some of the best-known firms of the 
country are included among the tenderers, and that whereas 
one of these considers it can do the work for less than £399, 
another asks £1,431 for the same job. For another portion 
of the work consisting of ticket racks, one Birmingham firm 
asked £962 and another firm in the same city £2,325. It is 
to be presumed that none of the firms tendered for the fun 
of doing so; that is to say, their tenders, which involved a 
certain amount of labour and working out, are to be taken 
seriously. Under a system of rationalisation, such as_ has 
been carried out in Germany to a very great extent, it has been 
found more economical to form a combine, and to close down 
all those works which cannot produce except at excessive costs, 
paying the proprietors a reasonable rate of interest on their 
capital for not working. Whether that method leads the 
consumers to fill their requirements at the lowest price is another 
question, although it might also be urged that, in the case I 
have quoted, competition for work is so keen that the successful 
tenderers may make no profit at all, which in the long run is 
not good either for them or tlieir employees. It would, however, 
be hard to find any grounds on which to justify such extra- 
ordinary discrepancies as are indicated above. Space prevents 
my giving the full lists for all three portions of work for which 
tenders were received, but in each case the astonishing fact 
emerges that some firms consider themselves able to do work 
at from 50 per cent. to 80 per cent. cheaper than others, and that 
the highest tenderers are, in most cases, big and well-known 
concerns. A. Emi. Davies. 
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SECOND CO-OPERATIVE 
INVESTMENT TRUST LTD. 


Broad Street House, London, E.C.2 


(Under the same management as First Co-operative 
Investment Trust, Ltd.) 


Chairman: Ald. A. Emil Davies, L.C.C. 


Capital exceeds £550,000 
Membership exceeds 15,600 


Every member, whether he holds the minimum 
of 10 or the maximum of 2,000 2/- Shares, is 
part proprietor of over 


350 


carefully selected investments, in Government 
and Municipal Bonds, Railway, Transport, 
Bank, Insurance, Finance, Rubber, Tea, Oil 
and Industrial undertakings operating all over 
the world. By this means he obtains a degree of 
safety and a rate of dividend which otherwise 
is outside the reach of the small investor 


7% per annum 
PAID WITHOUT DEDUCTION OF 
INCOME TAX SINCE FOUNDATION 


To SECOND CO-OPERATIVE INVESTMENT em Lrp., 
Broad Street House, London, E.C. 


Please send me ful! particulars including your _ Repor' 


OMIA. 


27a 


TIMN 


5 
aad 


pian RiRaNeANRANRARAMANANARAN 


Bar DIINO VWI} 





{ and List of Investments. | 
as AR 
RU Name |} 
N.S. 
Address 
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SCHOOLS 


LITERARY 





PA ~ 
HE GARDEN SCHOOL, WYCOMBE COURT, LANE END, 
7 BUCKS (61 acres, 550 ft. above sea-level), Boarding-school for Girls, 10 to 18 
years, Montessori Department for Boys and Girls, 3 to 9 years. Good general 
education on natural lines. ‘‘ New Ideals in Educ ation “applied. Individual 
‘ime-tables, Scope for creative self-expression. Special facilities for Music, French, 
Art, Crafts, Dalcroze Furhythmics, Margaret Morris dancing, Drama, Cookery, 
Games. Animal pets allowed.—Aj »ply to PRINCIPAL, 


ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE SCHOOL, Colet 
F Gardens, W. 14 (2 mins, from Baron’s Court Station), Recognised by Board 
of Education as efficient Preparatory School, Handwork and games a special 
Boys and Girls, 6-14. Kindergarten from 3. Terms moderate. Pros 








feature. 
pectus oD application. 
ARMHOUSE SCHOOL, MAYORTORNE MANOR, WEN- 


DOVER, Bucks. Aims at educating children to become responsible citizens 
through practical as well as intellectual work. Economics taught in the Upper 
Preparation for the Universities. Girls, 8 to 18 years; boys, 8 to 13. 


Forms. 
Principals: ISABEL Fry, AVICE TRENCH. 


= POEMS WANTED.—Popular Composer is prepared to 
consider Lyrics with a view to setting to Music. Send MSS.—Box 676, 


‘* Composer,” Fulwood House, High Holborn, London, W.C. 2. 


oe LYRICS.—Well-known Composer is prepared to set to 
Music a limited number of Lyrics at moderate charges. Write Box W.I., 
** Composer,” c/o Rays Apvt. AcEncy, Cecil Court, London, W.C, 2. 


EARN TO WRITE Articles and Stories. Earn while you learn, 


_4 Booklet free.—Regent Institute, 13J Victoria Street, London, S.W, 1. 











UTHOR AND TRANSLATOR, with expert knowledge of contem- 
é porary Continental literature. Can supply reviews, or causerie on foreign 
books.— Write Nona, c/o New STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kings- 

way, London, W.C. 2. 


ae and Lyrics by British Song Writers, wanted for immediate 
publication. Send MSS. and stamped addressed envelope.—PETER DEREK & 
Co., Music Publishers, Wx. @ 





1¢6 Charing Cross Road, London, 





SCHOOL FOR GIRLS AND LITTLE CHILDREN. 

EDDIKER HOUSE, CHINBROOK ROAD, GROVE PARK, 

\ S.E. 12.—Healthy, happy home life for a limited number of boarders. 

Entire charge taken if desired. Children admitted from 3 years of age. 

The teaching is based largely on Montessori system combined with the most recent 
methods of modern education.—Full particulars from the Principal, Miss MILDRED 
STEELE. 

ING ALFRED SCHOOL, Manor Wood, N.W. 11.—Situated in 
fine old grounds by Hampstead Heath. Co-educational (5 to 18). Head- 
master : JOSEPH WICKSTEED, M.A. Free discipline, individual! time-table, 

open air. 

AUNTON SCHOOL, TAUNTON.—An Examination is held 
annually on the second Tuesday in June and following days for the award of 
five entrance Scholarships, value £40 per annum. Entry forms and all details 

from the HEAD. MASTER. 








FOR SALE, TO LET AND WANTED 
TEWBURGH HOUSE, 182-186 Cromwell Road, S.W. 5. Unfur- 


i nished Rooms and Furnished Sub-lets. Gas fires and rings in all private 
rooms, constant hot water, restaurant, good public rooms, hard tennis courts, 
Telephone: Western 4948. 


eee HOUSE WANTED to rent, within 10 to 15 miles outside 
London. With garden preferred. Fairly early posses-ion. “Fae No. 376, 
NeW STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, !|.ondon, W.C. 


ERFECT COTTAGE, unique position, 20 miles London. Wonder- 

ful views, absolutely rural. One mile 2 stations. Short drive famous golf course, 

Five rooms, bathroom, constant hot water, gas, electric light, telephone, 

Excellent garage. Three acres old garden and woodland, £150 a year unfurnished, 

inclusive taxes.—Box 377, NEW STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway 
London, W.C. 2. 














"THE DOWNS SCHOOL, SEAFORD, SUSSEX.—Boarding School 
on modern lines for 1:00 girls aged 10-18, Recognised by the Board of Educa- 
tion and the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge. Bracing south coast air. 

Excellent playing fields. Highly qualified staff. Principal: Miss LUCRETIA 

CamERON, Fin. Hon. School of Mod. Hist., Somerville College, Oxford, 


LBERT BRIDGE SCHOOL FOR BOYS AND GIRLS.— 
ve Apply Mrs. E. M. SPENCER, 111 Albert Bridge Rd., S.W. rr. 


MALTMAN’S GREEN, GERRARD’S CROSS. 


Head Mistress: Miss Chambers, Girton College, Cambridge, late Head 

Mistress of the Huddersfield High School. The aim of the School is to 
levelop the character, intellect and healthy growth of the child for the good of the 
community; to encourage self-expression, to increase resource and initiative by 
practical work. The girls will be prepared for the Universities, the Medical Pro- 
fession, and for advanced work in Music or Art. Fees, inclusive of Eurhythmics, 
Elocution, Dancing, Cookery, 200 guineas a year. Gerrard's Cross is 300 ft. above 
sea level and is on grave! soil. The Louse is delightfully situated in its own grounds 
of 15 acres. 

















DVICE (Free of Charge) on : 
4 SCHOOLS (Personally inspected), TUTORS, ete., 
given by N, W. ROSS, M.A, (Cantab.), B. és. L. 
(Twenty-five years’ experience as a Schoolmaster). 
BURROW’S SCHOLASTIC BUREAU (Dept. NS) 
(Established 17 years), 
43 Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. (‘'Phone: Regent 1146.) 
TRAINING CENTRES 
COLLEGE FOR TEACHERS. 
ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, GROVE HOUSE, 


ROEHAMPTON LANE, S.W.15. Demonstration School: Colet Gardens, 

W. Kensington, W. 14. Mothercraft Department, 4 Glidden Road, W. Ken- 
sington. Chairman, C. G. Montefiore, D.D., M.A.; Principal, Miss &. E. Lawreuce.— 
For information concerning Scholarships, "Loan Fund and Grants from the Board 


of Education apply to the Secretary. 


LING'S SWEDISH SYSTEM. 

HE BEDFORD PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, 37 Lans- 
downe Road, Bedford.—Principal : Miss STANSFEI,D. Students are trained 
in this College to become Teachers of Gymnastics. The Course of Training 

extends over 3 years, and includes Educational and Medical Gymnastics on the 
Swedish System, Massage, Dancing, Hockey, Lacrosse, Cricket, Tennis, Netball, etc. 
Fees, £165 per annum.—For prospectus apply SECRETARY. 


THE JOINT AGENCY FOR WOMEN TEACHEKS. 











Managed by a Committee manana by the Education Guild, 
Headmistresses’ Association, Association of Assistant Mistresses, 
and Welsh Secondary Schools’ Association. 








age Telephone: Museum 0658. 
Aegistrar :—Miss CICELY C. WriGut, 29 Gordon Square, W.C. 1 
SP rtp 
ENUINE OFFER.—Dressmaking business in running order for 
Sale, due to owner getting married, aan wishing to pass on lucrative 1 
fession to another. Profits this year £8 Only small capital needed 


ply ISoBEL HAYNES, 22 Brook Street, W. 


CAR FOR SALE 


¥ 
BUICK SALOON, 4 seater and dickey, perfect running order and 
body in excellent condition. Ideal Town Car 3 new tyres, new accumulaior. 
Sound largain £75. Seen London by appointment Phone Speedwell 2633 or 
write Tm Bos 374, New STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 


1. Mayfair 2408. 








12 miles from Liverpool Street.—F. rnished 
Prettily situated. Garage; 
low ierms to -uitable people. 
London, W.C. 2. 


W ALTHAM CROSS, 

or unfurnished apartments in roomy cottage. 
Su.t author, schoolm.stres:, etc. 
10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, 


garden ;bath. 
Box 379, NEW STATESMAN, 


TYPEWRITING, TRANSLATIONS, ETC. 


*YPEWRITING, SHORTHAND, DUPLICATING, REPORT- 
ING. Technical MSS. and Plays a Speciality. Verbatim or 
condensed reporting. Temporary Shorthand-Typists provided, 

METROPOLITAN TYPING AND REPORTING OFFICE, 75 Chancery Lane, 
(Holborn End), W.C.2. Tele.: Holborn 6182. 


A UTHORS’ MSS., 


experienced typist.— Mrs 











PLAYS, etc., accurately and promptly typed by 
BROOKER, 16 Buckingham Place, Clifton, Bristol, 





UTHORwW’ MSS., PLAYS, 
4 Typists sent out —Miss RoBErTs, g Gray's Inn Road 


etc., Typed, Temporary and permanent 
Chancery 4381. 





E. BERMAN.—Shorthand, Typewriting, Duplicating and 


Piceadilly. Gerrard 1737 


iss 
I 


Translations.—52 Rupert Street, 





*YPEWRITING, Duplicating and Translations carefully executed. 





All work checked.—Mrs. SLATER, 5 High Holborn, WC. 1 Chancery 4380. 
YPEWRITING.—Scientific, Medical and other MSS. accurately 
and quickly copied. Reasonable charges. Novels, stories, etc. Carbom 


-Miss STEAR, Gomershall, South Park, Reigate, Surrey. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


\ ARY CULPIN, L.R.A.M., Stuttyart, R.A.M., Mattlay School, 
ve gives lessons in sue and Ensemble playing.—iy Brentmead Place, 
W. 11. Specdwell 1997. 


ATIMA,” an 

7 Denmark Street, 

price Two Shillings. 
Ww. NEW STATESMAN back numbers 16, 28, 44, 45, 84, 443» 
462 and 564,—PUBLISHER, NEW STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, London, 


copies half price. 











Published by Dix, J.td., 
2, or of all Music Sellers, 


Arabian love lyric. 
Charing Cross Road, W.C. 











6 pe oy~ .—Liter: i ati 
—HoME SERVICE COMMITTEE, Society of Friends, 
~ 


|S ape whee BY ARTISTS OF REPUTE, 


Write OSBORNES, 27 Eastcastle Street, London, W. 1. 


Euston Road, N.W. 1. 





from 2 gns.— 





} EAL HARRIS HOMESPUNS.—Any length cut. Patterns free 


on stating shades desired.—JAMEs St. TWEED VeEpoT, 104 Stornoway. N.B. 





\ V yA N = D.—Hand-loom and accessories. State full particulars.— 
LMER, Glenville, Roby, Liverpool. 











A Postal Subscription to THE — hasnpemacin costs :— 
One Year post free ... “ aes 
Six Months = om eee ove evi pa oe Vn 
Three Months ,, eee 7s. od 

and should be abd e The enone. THE NEW STATESMAN 

19 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, So 


308 Oa 











SECCOTINE, 


(REG. TRADE MARK.) 


STICKS EVERYTHING from a gumless postage-stamp to a damaged hall stand. 


neat job which will not give way. 


and makes a clean, 


Free Booklet from McCaw, Stevenson & Orr, Ltd., Belfast. 


The World’s Adhesive 
WORKS WONDERS 


Ready for instant use, never fails, always sticks, 
Keep a tube always handy in the house. 


Sold everywhere in Pin-stoppered Tubes, 43d., 6d. and 9d. 
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HE small reproductions which appear round this page, being 
reduced to about one-fiftieth of their original area and printed 
by a much less favourable process, give an utterly inadequate idea 
of the quality of Low’s Sketches or the degree of perfection 
attained in their production. They were published as Supplements 
in twenty issues of The New Statesman between January and July, 
1926, and were printed on cartridge paper by the finest offset 
process available. Their size is of course the same as this page. 
From the top left-hand corner, clockwise, their order corresponds with 
that of the list of names below. 


The piquancy of some and the brilliance of all the sketches have 
caused the series to become the most noteworthy collection of Low’s 
more serious work. They make a very interesting ‘ gallery’ for 
the library, smoke-room, study, billiard-room, for institutions, &c. 
The plates have been destroyed and the stock is limited to the 
balance of the edition printed at the time of publication. 


All the sketches are now available in suitable black polished wood 
frames at 2s. 6d. each or 45s. for the complete set (20). 
Postage: For 1 or 2 pictures, 1s.; for each additional picture, 3d. 


Unframed, the sketches cost 1s. each, postage 1d. 


LIST of SUBJECTS: 


1 Mr. H. G. WELLS 7 Mr. BERNARD SHAW 33: Mr. HILAIRE BELLOC 

2 Mr. RAMSAY 8 Mr. LLOYD GEORGE 14 Mr.Winston CHURCHILL 
MACDONALD 9 Mr. ST. LOE STRACHEY 15 Mr. J. L. GARVIN 

3 Mr. ARNOLD BENNETT 10 SIR AUSTEN 16 Mr. G. K. CHESTERTON 

4 LORD OXFORD CHAMBERLAIN 17 THE LORD CHIEF 

5 Mr. JOSEPH CONRAD 11 LORD BEAVERBROOK JUSTICE 

6 SIR W. JOYNSON-HICKS 12 Mr. PHILIP SNOWDEN 18 Mr. AUGUSTUS JOHN 


19 Mr. J. H. THOMAS 20 Mr. ROBERT LYND 


All orders to be addressed to the Publisher, 
THE NEW STATESMAN, Io Great QUEEN STREET, LONDON, W.C. 2. 
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